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CHAPTER 1 
DEVELOPING A STUDY MODEL 

On July 16, 1971, the Steering Committee, established by the Coordinating 
Council for Occupational Education for the Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 23 
(SCR-23) study, held its initial planning meeting. Membership of the Steering 
Committee consisted of representatives from each of the organizations specifically 
named in the Resolution and other related agencies. A complete listing of the 
Steering Committee membership is found in Appendix lA. 

The Steering Committee began its work by reviewing a list of legislative 
concerns prepared by the study coordinator. This list is included as Appendix 
IB of this report and is organized around three key areas of concern voca- 
tional needs, delivfe^y^ of services, and vocational funding arrangements. 

Subsequent to this initial review of legislative questions, the study 
coordinator developed a comprehensive matrix of questions (or data requirements) 
relating to the three areas mentioned above. Space does not permit inclusion of 
this entire list of data requirements but suffice it here to say tha^ much of 
the data requested in the listing was related to past and present enrollment^ 
in various vocational programs throughout the State. While the data required 
by the initial study model was clearly relevant to various concerns of SCR-23 
and the legislative questions of Appendix IB, the problems of locating the data 
were substantial. In ntunerous cases (e.g. dropout and education levels for 
non-working housewives and seasonal workers, number of unfilled seats in handi- 
capped programs, and ethnic composition of enrollments by program), the data 
was simply nonexistent; and in others (e.g., number of counselors in each school 
district, practical arts programs and their enrollments by school district, 
number and type of inservice teacher training programs), the appropriate state 
agencies were unable to commit the time and resources to summarize the existing 
data sources. 



These problems in data collection plagued the staff and Steering Conunittee 

throughout much of the study; and, as a we^s of partially overcoming the ab- 

C 

sence of hard data in many areas outlined in the initial listing of legislative 
concerns, the Bureau of School Service and Research (BSSR) at the University 
of Washington was contacted to assist in the collection and analysis of data 
related to the leg: slativ* questions in Appendix IB. The BSSR staff began its 
task by presenti-^r a slightly revised comprehensive study and analysis plan to 
the Steering Committee. This detailed plan is prese/tccd in Appendix IC and a 
summary is included in Table 1.1a. The plan attempts to incorporate most of 
the legislative questions previously discussed and is built on the assumption 
that a comprehensive vocational education program includes pre-vocational 
orientation activities, actual experiences in the working world, and specific 
skills for entering the job market. 

At its meeting on May 21, 1972, the Steering Committee discussed the 
Comprehensive Analysis Plan (Appendix IC) and agreed to assist the Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education and its Executive Director in pulling together 
the data required in answering (or at least discussing) the many questions 
identified by the plan. At that same meeting, the Steering Committee was sub- 
divided into two working groups — an executive committee to review progress 
and interpret legislative intent and a data management committee to assigt in 
the collection and assessment of data required ^ complete the SCR-23 study 
model. While the Stee'ring Committee felt that the analysis plan presented in 
Appendix IC represented an adequate reflection of legislative concerns, it was 
emphasized that the analysis of all questions raised in the plan was clearly 
beyond the time and resources available to the SCR-23 effort. 

After considering this reservation as expressed by the SCR-23 Steering 
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TABLE 1.1a 

SUl^fARY OUTLINE OF COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS PLAN 



A. NEEDS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1. Orientation and exploratory programs of exemplary nature. 

2. Manpower trends in State and Nation. 

3. Special programs as needed for assisting minorities and for 
handicapped persons. 

4. Opportunities for work experience as a part of job selection and preparation. 



B. SERVICES AVAILABLE 

1. Existing orientation and exploratory programs. 

2. ' Specific job skill training programs presently available. 

3. Student demand and available programs. 



C. QUALITY AND ADEQUACY OF SERVICES 

1. ' Orientation and exploratory programs. 

2. Discrepancies between job training, manpower needs and skill requirements. 

3. Job placement (including specific category) of recent graduates. 

4. Job performance of recent graduater, 

5. Satisfaction of trainees with programs as designed. 

6. Availability of programs to students desiring training. 

7. Facility requirements to meet the needs of the next five years. 

8. Staffing of vocational education programs.. 

9. Program evaluation and data collection needs. * 

D. FUNDING PROVISIONS FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAJ^IS 

1. . Present flow of Federal, State, Local, and foundation monies to 

vocational programs. 

2. Cost differentials for types of programs in various delivery systems. 

3. Funding distribution methods and their apparent effectiveness. 

4. Adequacy of present funding levels in meeting needs. 

E. organizational' structure FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

1. Present structure and relationships between various parts. 

2. Alternative models for organization. 

3. Possible proposed organization for the State and procedures for 
accompl ishment . 

4. Direction fot future of vocational education in the State. 
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Committee, the Advisory Council on Vocational Education c icided to proceed with 
the collection of all available data relating to the Comprehensive Analysis 
Plan. The Advisory Council also solicited the assistance of the BSSR in con- 
ducting a statewide survey of employer attitudes regarding vocational programs. 
(The results of the employer /survey are summarized in Chapter 6 of this report.) 
Due to the financial limitations and time restrictions already mentioned, the 
Advisory Council was forced to conclude that several data collection procedures 
(including questionnaires to present students, recent graduates, and vocational 
education directors) were beyond the scope of the SCR-23 study. Hence ^rv^rcil 
questions identified in the Comprehensive Analysis Plan of Appendix IC are 
either not addressed in this report or are answered in only a very tentative 
manner. The answers to certain of these questions will require substantial 
changes in the approaches to data collection in those institutions delivering 
vocational services. Some suggestions for revising these data collection 
pr^Pcedures are included in later sections of this report. It is doubtful that 
the substantial changes in data collection procedures required to answer various 
questions in the Comprehensive Analysis Plan can be accomplished without a sig- 
nificant increase in monies committed to evaluation and assessment of vocational 
programs. Measuring the quality and adequacy of vocational programs and 
services (as indicated in Part C of the Comprehensive Analysis Plan) requires 
a much more systematic follow-up effort than that which presently exists. 

Before proceeding with the presentation and analysis of various sections 
of the SCR-23 study, some attention should be given to the definition of voca- 
tional education used throughout the SCR-23 study. Generally speaking, the 
definition agreed upon by the Steering Committee was taken directly from 
Engrossed House Bill /M91 which states: 

Vocational education shall mean a planned series of learning exper- 
iences, the specific objective of which is to prepare persons to 
enter, continue in, or upgrade themselves in gainful employment in 
recognized occupations and homemaking, which are not designated 'as 
professional or requiring a baccalaureate or higher degree. 



germane to ^ihe- SCR-23 study. 



From the above definition, it is clear that the SCR~23 study was concerned 
with educational programs requiring something less than a baccalaureate college 
degree It is also true that the entire program or set of learning experiences 
and not jus t th at part dealing ^ith specific job skills is to be considered 

Because entry into a gainful employment situation 
obviously presumes some degre^e of occupational exploration and because several 
legislative questions relac^d to occupational awareness programs, the SCR-23 
Steering Committee did include within its province programs of occupational 
exploration as defined in Engrossed House Bill 491. 

Having established some common base of definition for vocational educa- 
tion used in the SCr.-23 study, the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(which was charged with primary responsibility for data analysis) is pleased 
in the following chapters to present the findings resulting from the SCR-23 
study. While much of the report represents simply a compilation of data and 
descriptive summaries presented by key state agencietf and/or individuals, the 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education has at^'empted to assess the accuracy 
of all descriptive information and maintains full responsibility for the data 
interpretation and/or resulting recommendations* 
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APPENDIX lA: MEMBERSHIP OF SCR-23 STEERING COMMITTEE 



MEMBERSHIP OF SCR-23 STEERING COMMITTEE 



Honorable Henry Backstrom 

Member, Legislative Budget Committee 

Mr. Arthur Binnie 

- State Director and Executive Officer, Coordinating Council for 
Occupational Education 

Mr. James Blue 

Director, Vocational Education, Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Mr. Bruce Brennan 

Administrative Director, L. H. Bates Vocational-Technical Institute, 
Representing Washington Vocational Association, VE-VR Study Committee 

Mr. J. Arnold Bricker 

Executive Secretary, Legislative Joint Committee on Higher Education 

Mr. Irvin F. Bryan 

Acting Direct6r, Office of Veterans Affairs, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Social and Health Services 

Mr. Denis Curry 

Deputy Coordinator, Information Systems, Council on Higher Education 
Mr. William Daley 

Assistant Executive Secretary, Legislative Joint Committee on Education 

Mr. Charles Johnson, Study Coordinator 

Executive Assistant, Office of State Director, Coordinating Council 
for Occupational Education 

Dr. Eugene Kosy ^ - • 

Chairman, Business Education and Administrative Management, Central 
Washington State College, Representing Washington Vocational Association 

Mr. Arthur Lewis 

Consultant, Administration and Finance, Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Honorable Peggy Maxie 

Member, Legislative Joint Committee on Higher Education 

Mr. Richard Moe 

Education Program Director, State Board for Community College Education 

Honorable Gary Odegaard 

Member, Legislative Joint Committee on Education 

Mr. Henry Polls 

Director, Vocational Education Program, State Board for Community 
College Education 



Mr. Robert H. Putman 

Executive Director, Washington State Ad^'isory Council on Vocational 
Education 



Mr. James Sainsbury 

Program Coordinator, Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management 

Mr. Richard Sheridan 

Fiscal Analyst, Legislative Budget Committee 

Mr. Lou Stewart 

Education Director, Washington State Labor Council, Representing 
Washington Vocational Association, VE-VR Study Committee 

Mr. Lyle Tinker 

Executive Director, State Manpower Planning Counci 
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LEGISLATIVE CONCERNS BASIC TO SCR-23 STUDY 



The items as listed below were identified in published reports of 
various legislative committees. They are coded by source as follows: 

a 

Legislative Budget Committee 
^Joint Committee on Higher Education 
Joint Committee on Education 



Needs (People) 

1. ' vniat should be the extent of vocational counseling and guidance in 

the common schools, vocational institutes, and community colleges? (a) 

2. Are vocational education trainees better able to obtain employment in ' 
a given field than those without such training? S) 

3. Are vocational education graduates initially placed in jobs for which 
they were trained in their vocational education programs? (c) 

4. If vocational education graduates have changed jobp, is the new job 
in the area for which they were trained or closel}* allied to their 
area of job training? (c) 

5. Are vocational education trainees able to perform better than those 
without such training? (b) 

6. vniat is the graduate* s view of the effectiveness of the training 
program in terms of preparing him for the job which he held sub- 
sequent to his completion of the training program? (c) 

7. Does training in a particular sector of voci^cional education determine 
a vocational pattern for its graduates in their ensuing lives? (a) (c) 

8. Does the absence of a more general education background limit the long 
term advancement opportunities of vocational education trainees? (b) 

9. If so, does this have effect on longp^ 'ty of such employees? (b) 

10. What happens to dropouts from vocational education programs? (c) 

11. Do college preparatory or transfer program students who experience 
failure avail themselves of vocational education offerings? (c) 

12. What should be the relationship between vocational education and 
adult education? (a) (c) 

13. Is there a distinction between vocational education, adult •education, 
and continuing education? (b) 
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14. If so, what should be the relationsaip between them? (b) 

15. To what extent should basic skills (reading, writing, and computing) 
be an integral part of vocational education programs? (a) (b) (c) 

16. How does the_ continuous enrollment feature of some vocational education 
programs Effect the trainees, i.e., is' the "individual instruction" 
approach really better than scheduled progression approach? (b) 

17. Is there competition between high schools, vocational-technical schools, ' 
and community colleges for the same students? (b) 

/ 
\ 

Needs (Economic) 

1. Are the types of courses provided really relevant to the market needs 
of business and industry? (b) 

2. To what extent do current vocational education programs coincide with 
the manpower needs of the public and private sectors of the economy? (c) 

3. What is needed to more accurately forecast manpower needs and to 
structure vocational education toward meeting these needs? (a) 

4. To what extent do the private vocational schools fulfill labor demands 
within the et?te for particular occupations? To what extent do private 
and state vocati'-nal education activities produce a labor supply which 
meets the labor demand in any given field? (a) 

5. riow can vocational education most effectively assist in solving some 
of the state's social and economic problems? (a) 

6. What is indu.:try*s view of the effectiveness of the training program? (c) 
Delivery of Services 

1. How can vocational education best serve the needs of all of the state 
citizenry? (a) 

2. What board or boards should act as the policy-making body or bodies? (c) 

3. What method of distribution would best, meet the needs of vocational 
education? (b) (c) 

4. Is there a distinction between vocational education, adult education 
and continuing education? (b) 

5. What should be the relationship between vocational education and adult 
education? (a) (c) 

6. Are existing vocational education facilities adequate for current programs 
and adaptable to nev; programs? Can inadequate facilities be renovated to 
meet existing programs or new programs? Is the location of existing 
facilities consistent with present and future population demands? (c) 
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7. In accord with programs recommended, what new facilities and locations 
must be acquired and built in order to serve the proposed needs? (c) 

8. What new facilities and location would be required to meet recommended 
programs including costs and methods of financing? (b) 

9. What existing sites and buildings now being utilized for other purposes 
could be acquired and utilized for vocational education purposes? (c) 

10. Are particular types of educational institutions more effective than 
others in preparing students for the vjorld of work? (c) 

11. What types of vocational education programs and at what types of 
institutions should be encouraged and expanded? (a) (c) 

12. What efforts should be made to avoid duplicating existing private 
vocational facilities in the same area offering public vocational 
programs through the state? (a) 

13. Is utilization of existing facilities at or above optimum, or is there 
s-erious under utilization of some facilities? (b) 

14. Should consideration be given to the alternative of a state tuition 
program or contractual arrangement whereby private vocational schools 
could meet some of the vocational needs of the state? (a) 

15. What departmental organization would best coordinate the various state 
programs of vocational education to provide the maximum amount of 
benefit to the people of the state? (b) 

16. What departmental organization and administrative relationship on the 
state level would best serve the needs of vocational education? (c) 

17. How can planning for vocational education be improved to insure the 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication- while still meeting the needs of 
the individual and of the labor market? (a) 

18. What is needed to more accurately forecast manpower needs and to 
structure vocational education toward meeting these needs? (a) 

19. What should be the relationship between vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation? (a) (c) 

20. What agencies should exist to promote cooperation and coordination 
between vocational education and vocational rehabilitation? (c) 

21. Is the present relationship between state and local agencies administering 
vocational education the best type of organizational pattern? (b) 

22. What should be the relationship between local and state agencies concerned 
with vocational education? (a) (c) 

23. How should vocational educati^ be organized and administered at the 
state level? (c) 
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24. How should vocational education be organized and administered at the 
local level? (a) (c) 

25. Should yoca'tional education at the local level be more under state 
supervision and control or less? (b) 

26. Is the traditional operation of thXvocational-technical institutes 
by the local K through 12 boards in the best interests of the people 
of the state, or vould the state be better served if they were under 
either a community college district or some other state structure? (b) 

27. Has the change to intermediate school districts interjected a change in 
existing relationships which must be considered? What change? (b) 

28. What role, if any, should the intermediate school districts play in 
vocational education? (a) (c) 

29. Is the existing relationship between vocational programs in the community 
colleges, vocational-technical institutes, and the common schools the 
best i-or the people of the state? (b) 

30. What should be the relationship between vocational education programs 
in the community colleges, vocational-technical institutes, and common 
schools — including occupational skill centers? (c) 

31. Is there competition between high schools, vocational-technical schools, 
and community colleges for the same students? (b) 

32. How effective are present vocational programs and activities in meeting 
the staters goals and commitments? What are staters goals? .(a) 

33. What is the overall impact of Federal legislation upon vocational 
education in the state? (b) (c) 

34. Does the state itself into federal programs hampering state flexibility 
for a minimum of state benefit? (b) 

35. Is the federal programs relationship to the state programs analogous 
to the tail which wags the dog, as has often been charged? (b) 

36. To what degree does federal legislation exert control over vocational 
education programs and the administration of these programs? (c) 

37. Is compliance with the changing emphasis in vocational education at 
federal level a wedge which further separates the vocational and 
academic communities to the detriment of the people of the State of 
Washington? What changing emphasis? (b) 

38 • What is the fiscal and program impact of federal monies upon the 
quality and quantity of vocational education? (a) 

39. What is the fiscal and program impact of state funds and planning upon 
the quality and quantity of vocational education? (a) (c) 
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40. Is the state unnecessarily hindered in flexibility in order to meet 
Federal conformity requirements? (b) 

41. Are the skill centers under Federal financing of the same quality level 
as state programs? (b) 

42. If not, are there any steps which the state can take to change this? (b) 

43. Is the comprehensive planning goal of the state diluted by vocational 
programs administered by other state agencies under various federal aid 
programs? (a) 

44. What degree of flexibility is there within federal legislation for 
state programming? (a) (c) 

45. Do state programs, in all instances, conform with federal legislation 
and if not, what discrepancies are there? (c) 

46. Does the state avail itself of certain federal funds and/or programs 
which may not be of consequence to this state? (c) 

47. Is there a need for certification of vocational education instructors? (a) 



48. What is the minimum of instructional proficiency courses which should be 
required of vocational education instruction? (b) 

49. To what extent, if any, should vocational education instructors be 
required to take courses in the liberal arts? (b) 

50. To what extent should vocational education instructors be required to 
have teaching competence in the basic communication skills.? (b) 

51. To what extent should vocational education teachers be required to have 
teaching competence in the basic academic skills — reading, writing, and 
computing? (c) 

52. What courses, if any, should be offered in the training of vocational 
education teachers? If so, at what type or types of institutions should 
they be offered and to what extent should vocational education teachers 
be prepared in the liberal arts? (c) 

53. What are the existing vocational education teacher training programs; 
are additional programs needed? (b) (c) 

54. Where should vocational education instructors receive their education? (b) 

55. What programs now exist which afford training for vocational education 
teachers? (c) 



(c) (b) 




Funding Arrangements 

1. What is the fiscal and program impact of federal monies upon the quality 
and quantity of vocational education? (c) 

2. Does the state take full advantage of all opportunities for Federal funds? 
(b) (c) 

3. Is there conflict within the Federal requirements in order to receive the 
various federal program financing? (b) 

4. What degree of flexibility is there within federal legislation for state 
programming? (a) (c) 

5. What percentage of vocational education programs within the state are 
financed, in whole or in part, by the federal government? (b) 

6. What is the fiscal and program impact of federal moneys upon the quality 
and quantity of vocational education? (a) (c) 

7. What is the fiscal and program impact of state funds and planning upon the 
quality and quantity of vocational education? (a) (c) 

8. Should the state distribution formulae be changed to take into account\he 
higher cost of providing vocational education training? (b) 

9. What method of distribution would best meet the needs of vocational 
education? (b) (c) 

10. What priorities should be established for the distribution of monies for 
programs occuring at the various educational levels? (c) 

11. What new facilities and location would be required to meet recommended 
programs, including costs and methods of financing? (b) 

12. Wnac is the cost of acquiring additional sites or exLendinf, s resent sites 
to meet future needs for faci'ities? (c) 

13. Should consideration be given to the alternative of a state tuition program 
or contractual arrangement wher€:by private vocational schools could meet 
some of the vocational needs of the state? (a) 

14. Should uniform fess be charged for similar programs? (b) 

15. Should uniform fees be determined for similar programs in the various 
institutions and, if so, how should they be determined and by whom? (c) 

16. How should institutions providing training for vocational education 
teachers be funded for these programs? (c) 
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APPENDIX IC: COMPREHENSIVE ANALYSIS PLAN 
for SCR-23 
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CHAPTER 2 

ORIENTATION AND EXPLORATORY WORK IN CAREER EDUCATION 



For approximately 60 percent of our young people today the high school 
serves as their only transition to the world of work. Even for a large 
number of the 40 percent continuing on to some kind of formal post-high 
school training before entering the world of work, the direction for a future 
career is at least tentatively established by the time they leave the secondary 
school. Yet, large numbers of students in-both'' groups continue to plot their 
career plans with a minimum of background information and/or experience related 
to available vocations. As one example, a group of high school seniors in 
Flint., Michigan were recently asked to describe their future vocational plans. 
Over ''O percent of the vocational choices of the several thousand respondents 
were limited to just sixteen occupations.^ 

This and other similar evidence relating to the limited occupational 
awareness of young people has resulted in an increased federal commitment to 
occupational awareness programs, particularly at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. As early as 1967 in Washington State, the Coordinating Council 
for Occupational Education recognized the need for early awareness of career 
opportunities and launched Project NEED (renamed Project WAVE — What About 
Vocational Education?). This project consisted of a series of continuing 
workshops designed to provide school staff personnel with realistic information 
about the opportunities that exist in the world of work and to affect change 
in the persistent attitude in America that a college degree is the only guarantee 
of success in the occupational world. The workshop activities associated with 
this project led directly to the development of career awareness programs in 
a number of school districts and colleges throughout the state. 
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^"Insights into the World of Work", The Congnunity School and Its Administration, 
July, 1971, p. 3. 
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A listing of sample career awareness programs as currently operating 
in Washington State has been included in Appendix 2A of this report. This list- 
ing includes only a sampling of the programs currently in operation in Washington 
State and there is no question but what the recent national concern for career 
education will lead to extension of similar programs into even more districts 
and schools in the coming years. 

Already, the Seattle Public Schools has launched an extensive Career 
Education Awareness program at the elem.entary level, committing approximately 
$21,800 to teacher training programs. In the summer of 1971, the Seattle 
District compiled an extensive career education handbook, complete with suggested 
learning experiences and resource materials for each of the grades Other 
common school districts, some of which are included in the listing of Appendix 
2A, are using a combination of federal, state, and local funds to expand their 
career awareness programs. 

As one example of a quality career awareness program, supported by 
Part D-P.L. 90-576, we might look at the efforts being made in the South 
Kitsap School District //402. The Occupational Opportunities for Life program, 
currently in its second year, involves a systematic introduction to the 
world of work in grades 5 and 6. An instructor counselor has been added 
to the regular elementary school staff. This person coord '.nates teacher in- 
service training and field trip activities and assists in obtaining community 
resource people for classroom presentations. Recognizing that direct observa- 
tion and interaction with persons filling a particular career position is often 
preferable to activities in the formal classroom setting, the Occupational 
Opportunities for Life program in South Kitsap includes in-depth observations 
on the junior high level. Students are permitted under this plan to spend 
time in places of business in the community to observe firsthand the employees 
in their working environment. 

This same emphasis upon direct observation and e:^perience represents 
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a key element of the special mini-term program at Tacoma*s Stadium High School. 
In a project supported jointly by Title III, ESEA and Urban Rural Racial 
Disadvantaged funds. Stadium High School is placing approxiirately one-third 
of its students in non-paying job obser/a::ion si*:uacions during the month of 
January each year. 

Similar job observation and experience programs are being conducted at 
Mariner High School in the Mukilteo School District (in connection with the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals Model School Project) and 
at Castle Rock High School (in connection with its open concept school project 
supported by Title III, ESEA). In both cases, students have responded 
enthusiastically to the increased opportunities for direct observation of the 
working world. 

While most students have begun to make at least tentative career choices 
at the time of completing grade 12, opportunities for increased job and career 
awareness should also be provided in the colleges. Although most colleges in 
Washington State offer some course work related to general career and job 
placement possibilities, two specific projects recently funded under the 
exemplary funding program (Part D-P.L. 90-576) merit special consideration in 
this respect. The first, a program on "Vocational and Career Exploration for 
Community College Students" at Bellevue Community College, is designed to permit 
expansion of a college credit course in vocational exploration. The program 
includes the development of resource units relating to occupational information 
and involves each student in relating bis own self-assessment to job availability 
in the immediate community. Each student establishes a contract of learning 
experiences related to his own needs and level of interest in the occupational 
area. A second program, the Occupational Information Access System at Clark 
College, holds considerable promise for individualizing the expansion of 
occupational awareness on the college level. The "Occupational Infomation 
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Access System" has been developed by the U^S, Department of Labor, the State 
of Oregon Employment Division, and The University of Oregon at Eugene, It pro- 
vides detailed job information through a computerized retrieval system. In its 
initial stages, the project involved the installation of a remote terminal on 
the Clark College campus, whereby any person is able to obtain current 
occupational information on a local basis, A student answers a short ques- 
tionnaire and, on the basis of his answers, the machine prints out information 
on several areas or clusters of occupations that appear appropriate. It then 
prints out current job descriptions, requirements, training opportunities and 
employment opportunities for the specific programs the student is interested 
in. This same system also serves students referred for counseling by other 
agencies in the Vancouver, Washington area. ~ 

Hopefully, the brief descriptions of career awareness as provided in 
the SCR~23 Report will convince the reader that some significant* efforts are 
being made in Washington State to expand orientation and exploratory work, 
particularly in the common school system. While no systematic effort to 
assess the availability and quality of such programs was possible within the 
limited time and funding of SCR-23, it is evident that numerous common school 
districts are beginning to expand awareness offerings for their students. 
When asked to define those factors required for an adequate career awareness 
program. Dean Wagaman, Director of the Division of Program Development, 
Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, suggested 
the following five concerns ; 

1, Interdisciplinary approach by school staff 

Any program designed to expand awareness of vocational and career 
opportunities obviously requires consideration of a wide variety 
of learnings from the various subject matter disciplines. An 
effective career awareness program depends upon a teacher^s being 
able to point out job and career implications of these various 
subjects or disciplines. Unless teachers are willing to emphasize 
the broad applications of subject matter and to seek out vocational 
applications inherent in their particular subject area, thera is 
little hope of expanding student awareness of career opportunities. 
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2 . Integration of career awareness material and information into the 



existing curriculum 



Those schools initiating programs in career awareness seem to 
achieve greater success when such programs are integrated with the 
existing curriculum of the school. Not only does such integration 
force the involvement of the entire teaching staff but it also 
tends to lessen the possibility of further fragmentation of the 
school program. A separate course in occupational awareness ^ends 
to be viewed by students as a rather artificial experience; and, 
unless the awareness program pervades the entire curriculum, it 
tends to be viewed by many teachers and parents as just another 
intrusion. 

3. The desire to try a new and more meaningful approach to teaching 

Emphasizing career implications for school learning requires a 
willingness on the part of the teaching staff. Few of our present 
teachers receive specific training in areas of job availability 
and job availability itself represents a rapidly changing scene 
in American society. Unless teachers at all levels of our 
educational system become convinced that awareness of careers is 
an important goal of our school programs, we have very little hope 
in expanding such opportunities. The preliminary success of 
Project WAVE (What About Vocational Education?) provides hope that 
many teachers can be encouraged to see the importance of developing 
a new approach or emphasis in our educational system. 

4. Administrative support for career awareness programs 

-.^We have ample evidence to suggest that a sympathetic administration 
can do a great deal to encourage staff acceptance of a new idea in 
public education. Many of the career awareness programs as listed 
in Appendix 2A came into being as a result of support from school 
superintendents and principals in the common school systems of 
Washington State. Much of the success in expanding these programs 
throughout the State, will depend upon a supporting environment 
created by school administrators. 

5. The use of community resources 

No attempt to expand career awareness in our various schools and 
colleges can be successful without a serious commitment of community 
resources. The formal school environment can be used as a base 
for important information on jobs and can be used to teach certain 
skills required in the world of work. Becoming familiar with the 
full range of jobs available in the years ahead, however, will require 
a much greater degree of interaction between school and communijry. 
Not only will community resources, including parents, business, 
industry and labor, be used within the context of the school? but 
students will be required to observe first-hand the various job 
possibilities in their respective communities. Until this closer 
interaction between school and community is achieved, we will have 
very little hope of providing greater relevance within our educa- 
tional system. 
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Expansion of career awareness programs fulfilling these five conditions will 
obviously require the support of many elements of our educational system. Not 
only will we need continued state and federal government support for teacher 
training and curriculum development but the local school districts and colleges 
will have to adopt a philosophical commitment to occupational awareness as a 
vital part of the school curriculum. Certain local funding sources will be 
required to support this important commitment to emphasizing elements of the 
curriculum most closely related to jobs and career opportunities. 

Having described several exemplary career awareness programs and 
isolated the critical components of these same programs, the question might 
be asked as to what percentage of students in our public common school system 
are provided a systematic orientation to career opportunities at some point in 
their education program. While precise estimates relating to this question 
are impossible (due to the absence of any systematic evaluation program within 
the State), it has been estimated that most of the large and a considerable 
number of the smaller districts in the state have implemented specific programs 
related to career awareness and orientation areas. Despite this somewhat limited 
adoption of specific programs designed to increase career awareness, it might 
be appropriate to conclude this section of the report by mentioning several 
promising developments at the state level which are designed to provide support 

rHi III I 

to the axp.iasion of career avjareness programs. 

1. The various project WAVE (What About Vocational Education?) workshops 
have been conducted over the past few years in all sections of the state. These 
25 workshops involving approximately 800 teachers, counselors, and administrators 
have encouraged the integration of career education and career development goals 
into the regular school curriculum. Several of the projects listed in Appendix 
2A were developed by participants in these Project WAVE workshops. 

2. As part of an overall occupational information system for the State 
of Washington, the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education (CCpE) is 
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supporting an effort to develop a Washington State inventory of work opportun- 
ities. This inventory, known as Vital Information for Education and Work (VIEW), 
has been developed through a special grant to the Yakima School District #7. 
At the present time, approximately 220 separate occupations are included in 
this micro-film system available to school districts at no cost. It is 
estimated that 40 percent of the school districts in the State of Washington 
are presently utilizing the new program as part of their occupational aware- 
ness system. 

3. In August, 1971 a statewide workshop in Olympia was held on 
developing individualized instructional packages on communication skills for 
career education. A similar conference, involving junior high school teachers 
was held in August, 1972 to construct a suggested guide for developing communica- 
tion skills for junior high school students. Under the supervision of the 
State Supervisor of Language Arts, these workshops were directed to the develop- 
ment of learning packages to be used as part of the regular instructional program 
in various schools throughout th'^, state. Titles of certain of the learning 
packages developed as a consequence of theqe workshops included "Is Your Bag 
Sheet Metal?", "Hunt for Buried Jobs", "Why Work?" and "Business Letters". 
While the extent of use of these various learning packages is unknown, it is 
at least likely that those teachers attending these workshops have found cfertain 
of these units to be a useful means of expanding occupational awareness in 
their respective classes. 

As a result of activities related to Project WAVE (What About Vocational 
Education?) the State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education has 
developed a resource book entitled Career Awareness Programs for the Elementary 
School . This resource book provides suggestions for classroom teachers who 
have looked ahead somewhat fearfully in developing career awareness programs. 
It has been used at several state conferences over the past year and several 
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school districts have found it helpful in implementing their own programs in 
career awareness. Specific suggestions for curriculum concent are included for 
each of the grade levels K-6 and an extensive list of resources is provided as 
part of the resource book. This fall a more detailed curriculum guide (based 
upon field test evaluations of 22 school districts) for integrating career 
awareness into the common school program in the State of Washington became 
available to districts. The extent of use of this later document is, of course, 
unknown at this time. 

5. Approximately 500 counselors from the common school and community 
college levels have been trained in the use of the GATE (General Aptitude Test 
Battery). As a result of this training, students; are able to compare their 
aptitudes with those of successful workers in the various occupational fields. 
The State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education administers this 
program and conducts workshops as part of an agreement with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Because of this program, vast numbers of students are potentially 
able to make more accurate assessment of their occupational interests and 
aptitudes. 
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CHAPTER 3 



MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND THEIR PROJECTION 

Any evaluation of vocational education programs on a state-wide basis must 
examine at least two concerns relating to student output. The first rex 't^s to 
the discrepancy between the actual manpower requirements and the, number of 
graduates being trained to fill available positions and the second relates to 
the degree of employer satisfaction with the persons graduating from various 
programs of vocational training. This chapter of the report is directed to the 
first concern, the second concern is addressed in Chapter 6 as part of the 
discussion of an employer survey. 

As might be expected, projecting manpower requirements is an extremely 
uncertain endeavor. Who in 1960 would have predicted an excess of engineers in 
the Seattle area? How can one reliably predict the economic and occupational 
implications of the recent concern with environmental conditions? What use are 
manpower requirements when many persons are known not to enter (at least not 
immediately) the specific occupation for which they received training? These 
are all questions which must be faced in dealing realistically with the relation- 
ship between manpower needs and vocational training programs. Subsequent sections 
of this chapter attempt to summarize manpower information currently available and 
report on efforts to improve our projection capabilities. 



Manpower Trends in State and Nation 

Any effort to relate manpower needs with training programs must consider the 
geographical areas in which students are most likely to seek jobs. For purposes 
of the SCR-23 study, we have assumed that students will, for the most part, seek 
employment within Washington State; however, the increasing mobility of our working 
force suggests that some attention should also be given to national manpower trends. 
In Table 3.1a, we see the employment breakdown by industry type for both 1960 and 

- k3 - 
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TABLE 3.1a 

EMPLOYMENT FORCE BY BUSINESS SECTOR^ 
1960 - 1970 



Type of 
Business 


Washington State 


1960 


1970 


• Percent 
Change 


Goods Producing 


382,394 


385,471 


+ .8 


Agriculture and Mining 
Contract Construction 
Manufacturing 


0/ ,985 
67,471 
246,938 


c c ion 

55 ,130 
71,334 
259,007 


+ 5.7 
+ 4.9 


Service Producing 


590,495 


803,955 


+36.1 


Transportation & Utilities 
Trade 

Finance, Insurance, 

Real Estate 
Services & Miscellaneous 
Government 


77,188 
196,256 

42,802 
221,524 
52,725 


90,142 
254,677 

66,327 
325,798 
67,011 


+16.8 
+29.8 

+55.0 
+47.1 
+27.1 


Total^ 


1,001,909 


1,250,270 


+24.8 



^The data as presented is taken from U.S. Census Reports for 1960 
and 1970 and includes the civilian labor force 14 years and over 
for both years. 

'^The totals also include the persons whose specific occupations were 
not reported for each of the two years. 



1970. Of particular importance is a continuing trend in Washington State toward 
a service-producing economy, with an increase in the service producing sector of 
36.1 percent. This particularly pronounced trend in the Northwest is caused in 
large part by cutbacks in both the aerospace and contract construction fields 
and the corresponding increases in education, hospital, and recreational services. 

In Table 3.1b, we compare the change in occupational structure over the 
same ten year period. Among the categories normally considered appropriate for 
vocational training, the clerical and service worker groups have experienced the 
most rapid growth. We note also that the growth rate of 11.0 percent for the blue 
collar worker category in Washington State is considerably less than the overall 24.8 
percent growth for all employment categories. The comparative percentage dis- 
tribution of employees for both Washington State and the United States is presented 
in Table 3.1c. A brief review of this table shows that the respective percentages 
of white and blue collar workers for Washington State and the United States are 
generally compatible. The slightly higher percentage of service workers in Washington 
State coupled with the somewhat smaller portion of operative employees indicates 
that, compared with the United States, Washington tends toward a more service- 
producing economic system. Overall, the figures as presented in Table 3.1c indicate 
a remarkable similarity in the distribution over the basic worker categories for 
both Washington State and the United States. 

Before proceeding with an examination of probable manpower needs in Washington 
State, we should briefly review the distribution of various worker categories in 
the different legislative districts throughout the State. Table 3. Id summarizes the 
labor force characteristics for each of Washington's 49 legislative districts and 
Map 3.1a illustrates the percent of females in the labor force for each of those 
same legislative districts. It is clear that the female representation in the 
total labor force tends to be highest in the urban centers of Spokane, Seattle, 
and Tacoma; however, it should be noted that no legislative district has less 



TABLE 3.1b 

EMPLOYMENT FORCE BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION^ 
1960 - 1970 



Occupational 
Classification 


Washington State 




1970 


Percent 
Change 


White Collar Workers 


448,991 


605,613 


+ 34.9 


Professional & Technical 
Managers & Proprietors 
Clerical Workers 
Sales Workers 


130,744 
97,156 

146,180 
74,911 


198,918 
109,644 
206,226 
90,825 


+52.1 
+12.9 
+41.1 
+21.2 


Blue Collar Workers 


348,754 


386,946 


+11.0 


Craftsmen & Foremen 
Operatives 
Nonfarm Laborers 


148,368 
141,734 
58,652 


171,132 
153,065 
62,749 


+15.3 
+ 8.0 
+ 7.0 


Service Workers 


113,188 


154,945 


+36.9 


Farmers and Farm Workers 


56,467 


40,099 


-29.0 


Not Reported 


34,509 


62,667 


+81.6 


Total 


1,001,909 


1,250,270 


+24.8 



^The data as presented are taken from U.S. Census Reports for 1960 and 1970. 
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TABLE 3. Id 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY LEGISLATIVE DISTRICT IN WASHINGTON STATE^ ' 

1970 



t 




Percent of Total bv Category 


Legislative 
District^ 


Employed Civilian 
Labor Force 




White 
Collar 


Blue 1 

1 

Collar 1 


Service 
Workers 


Farm 
Workers 


1 


26300 


36.6 1 


- " — ■ ■ t 
59.4 ', 


29.8 


10.4 


0.4 


2 


• 21252 


35.2 j 


40.1 

1 


42.2 


14.1 


3.6 


3 


22940 


41.0 \ 


43.5 i 


34.0 


22.0 


0.5 


4 


24140 


33.4 


45.7 ■ 


36.3 


13.0 


5.0 


5 


25718 


38.8 


59.1 1 


26.6 


13.9 


0.4 




24636 


42.0 \ 


61.9 


18.9 


17.4 


1.8 


7 


22080 


30.9 ■ 


36.2 


35.2 


12.1 


16.5 


8 


25610 


35.2 ! 

i 


51.4 


30.4 


12.1 


6.1 


Q 


24990 


36.7 i 


44.7 


23.0 


15.3 


17.0 


10 


20811 


35.1 ; 


44.2 


39.8 


12.0 


4.0 


11 


25687 


34.4 • 


53.0 


36.0 


10.2 


0.8 


12 


25099 


32.8 ; 


40.2 


32.9 


11.6 


15.3 


13 


25240 


36.1 1 


42.6 


30.8 


13.4 


13.2 


14 


24001 


38.4 i 


50.7 


29.8 


14.0 


5.5 


15 


22511 


33.9 : 


31.0 


31.4 


10.6 


27.0 


16 


25778 


37.8 i 


46.9 


27.1 


16.1 


9.9 


17 


23810 


32.0 i 


38.9 


45.9 


10.9 


' 4.3 


18 


23970 


30.9 ; 


39.1 


47.6 


11.7 


1.6 


19 


24008 


33.6 ! 


36.4 


46.9 


14.6 


2.1 


20 


22779 


31.7 ; 


36.4 


46.3 


12.6 


4.7 


21 


26049 


34.9 


59.2 


31.3 


9.3 


0.2- 


22 


25878 


38.5 


57.5 


28.0 


12.8 


1.7 


23 


23298 


35.3 


49.9 


37.8 


11.7 


0.6 


24 


22674 


32.2 


40.1 


43.3 


14.6 


2.0 


25 


2A430 


33.4 


44.5 


41.5 


11.0 


3.0 


26 


24285 


33.5 


49.8 


37.9 


11.7 


0.6 


27 


23550 


40.2 


49.6 


33.0 


17.0 


0.4 


28 


22573 
J 


39.7 


62.1 


23.0 


14.6 


0.3 
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TABLE 3. Id (Cont.) 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BY LEGISLATIVE DISTRICT IN WASHINGTON STATE^ 

1970 



Legislative 

UlS ulXCl 


Employed Civilian 
Labor Force 


Percent of 


Total by Category 




Female 


! 

;! T-lhite 
■j Collar 


1 

Blue 
Collar 


1 

Service 
Workers 


Workers 


29 


22700 


38.3 


] 42.4 


40.2 


16.8 


0.6 


30 


24060 


33.0 


1 52.4 


35.7 


10.8 


1.1 


31 


26086 


36.7 


i 49.2 


i 38.6 


12.0 


0.2 


32 


29247 


44.9 


i 54.7 


i 30.7 
j • ' 


14.4 


j 0.2 


33 


27293 


36.3 


57.5 


1 30.4 

t 


11.8 


0.3 


34 


27365 


38.2 


55.0 


j 34.1 


10.7 


0.2 


35 


27786 


39.2 


50.0 


1 35.8 


13.8 


0.4 


36 


32536 


45.3 


66.4 


i 20.4 

1 


13.0 


0.2 


37 


26907 


43^.8 


46.4 


I 30.1 


23.0 


0.5 


; 38 
i 


25537 


35.0 


A A 1 


; 42.4 


13.3 


0.2 


39 


22995 ' 


30.9 


42.7 


1 43.9 


10.9 


2.5 


40 


23638 


32.0 


40.8 


! 38.1 


13.6 


7.5 


41 


26601 


32.6 


69.4 


1 22.1 


8.3 


0.2 


42 


24089 


36 .1 


45.7 


33.5 


ID • Z 


4.6 


43 


30598 


45.3 


73.3 


14.0 


12.5 


0.2 


44 


27818 


37.7 


58.0 


29.0 


12.8 


0.2 


45 


25315 


33.0 


57.3 


30.0 


11.2 


1.4 


46 


29812 ' 


40.7 


65.5 


23.1 


!l.2 ' 


0.2 


47 


23465 


31.2 


44.9 


43.0 


10.6 


1.5 


48 - 


26439 


32.6 


76.1 


15.4 


8.2 


0.3 • 


49 


26265 


37.6 


48.6 


M 


12.1 


1.2 


Total*^ 

f 


1230649 j 

i 

L 


36.8 ' 
1. 


51. C 

1 

; 


32.5 1 

1 


13.1 

1 


3.4 



a 

All data obtained from th-R 1970 Census 

b 



The legislative districts are those as established by the U.S. District 
5hese f,iV.^T" 9668) filed April 21, 1972 a Seattle, Washington 
These districts are outlined in Map 3.1a which follows the Table. 

in'Tabl'eVirH'''f"\''^''''^ ^'"'^""^ ^^8"" P-««-t«d 

Jabu?aiion; ' hanalingjof military personnel in the census 
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than 30 percent of its employment force represented by females. The state 



female average employment percentage of 36.8 is approximately 1 percent less 
than the comparable female employment percentage for the United States as a 
whole. 

Turning now to the projection of manpower needs, we noted in Table 3.1e that 
the Washington Employment Security Department estimates an overall increase of 
59,540 new positions during the 1970-75 period. More detailed breakdowns of 
these same general manpower requirements are found in Appendix 3a of this report. 
We note in Table 3.1e that the areas projected for most rapid growth are the 
clerical and service worker categories • Both of these rapid growth areas require 
less than a baccalaureate degree and therefore are clearly a concern in this 
particular study of vocational education. Of special importance in these 
projected manpower needs for Washington State are the following: 

1. The greatest number of jobs available through 1975 will be for occupational 
categories under £he service worker heading. Anticipated are 16,090 new 
jobs plus 38,160'labor force separations for a total of 54,250 openings. 
New positions will stem largely from expansions in retail trade, medical 
and educational institutions, and local government, and will especially 
involve cooks, waiters and waitresses, practical nurses, hospital 
attendants, janitors, and policemen; 

2. Rapid growth among the service worker categories listed above represents 
a continuation in the shift toward a service-producing rather than goods- 
producing economic system. In the ten year period beginning in 1966, the 
U.S. Department of Labor estimates that service-producing industries will 
grow 25 percent as compared with only 6 percent for goods-producing 
industries. A recent article in US News and World Report confirms this 
trend and estimates that by 1980, seven Americans will be working in 
service jobs for every three involved in making products — just the reverse 
of the situation at the start of the century.-'- For the first time in 
history, Americans are now spending more money on services thar. on all 
non-durable goods such as food, clothing, fuel, beverages, and tobacco 
product Soon it can be expected that the consumer outlays for services 
will exceed the total for all tangible products, including cars and homes. 
Victor R. Fuchs, of the City University of New York faculty and author 

of The Service Economy , has said, "The large corporation is likely to become 
overshadowed by the hospitals, universities, research institutions, 
government agencies, and professional organizations that are the hallmark 
of a service economy. From these various predictions, we can safely 



U.S. News and World Report > November 9, 1970, p. 34. 
'ibid , p. 35. - 51 - 



TABLE 3.1e 

WASHINGTON STATE EMPLOYMENT FORCE PROJECTIONS, 1970-75 



Occupational 


Added 


Demand for 1970-75^ 


Total 
Employment 
19/0 


Average 
Yearly 
Increase 
(in percent) 


Classification 


Expansion 


Replacement 


Total 


Professional & Technical 


14,350 


25,050 


39,400 


206,359 


3.82 


Managers & Proprietors 


5,890 




9''. A'^fl 


112,802 


4.15 


Clerical Workers 


18,310 


35,390 


53,700 


215,293 


4.97 


Sales Workers 


6,700 


12,610 


19,310 


91,034 


4.24 


Craftsmen^ & Foremen 


7,170 


18,830 


26,000 


179,705 


2.89 


Operatives 


1,910 


18,010 


19,920 


161,406 


2.47 


Nonfarm orers 


- 5,620 


6,190 


570 


64,821 


.17 


Service Workers 


16,090 


38,160 


54,250 


160,299 


6.77 


Farmers & Farm Workers 


- 5,260 


6,960 


1,700 


41,344 


.82 


' Total 


59,540 


178,740 


238,280 


1,233,063 


3.86 



demand increase for the 1970-75 period is taken directly from the Employment 
Security T apartment report as included in Appendix 3A. 

- ^Data obtained from the 1970 U.S. Census. 

^This is simply the percent increase of added demand over 1970 employment divided by 
five. The increases differ slightly from those listed in Appendix 3A due to the use 
of actual rather than estimated 1970 employment figures. 
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assume that the educational requirements for a large segment of our 
future labor force, both nationally and in the State of Washington, 
will be oriented toward a service-producing economy, 

3, Among manufacturing industries, jobs are likely to be more closely 
connected with automation, involve greater worker responsibility, and 
include a more pliable set of duties. Employment will focus upon 
personalized services and will be most positive for those who can 
perform unique or highly technical functions. Also involved in the 
general upturn in our economy will be a realignment of importance among 
various industries, as the non-manufacturing sector gains in importance 
over the manufacturing, and lumber and wood, metals, and machinery 
replace aerospace as primary foundations for ' industrial .qrowth. The 
implied adjustment in the work force is enormous. Many workers will not 

be able to take advantage of economic growth in this State until bolstering 
their skills through further strategic training, 

4, Clerical workers will experience the largest categorical increase in their 
jobs over the forecast period, 1970-75, It is estimated that the clerical 
worker category will gain 18,310 jobs as a result of growing organizational 
complexity and an extended volume of paperwork. Labor force separations 
will also be high among clerical workers, equaling 35,390, thus making a 
total of 53,700 openings during the 1970-75 period. Jobs will be most 
abundant for cashiers, office machine operators, bookkeepers, bank tellers, 
typists, stenographers, and secretaries. Only the spread of electronic 
data processing machines x^ill inhibit employment of clerical workers to 
any great extent, 

5, Operative employment will bejpiost severely inhibited by aerospace layoffs 
and technological advances. The routine, repetitive nature of the duties 
of semi-skilled workers makes their jobs particularly susceptible to 
mechanical replacement. Of an anticipated 19,920 openings, only 1,910 
will result from the creation of new jobs. Worse off will be semi-skilled 
metal working occupations, especially machine tool operators, class A and 
class B assemblers, and class B inspectors. Only drivers and deliverymen 
will show any real potential for growth, profiting from increased trade 
without their position being endangered by techno lo^;ical improvements, - 

The manpower needs defined to this point are presented in accordance with 

occupational classifications used in the United States Census. No attempt has 

been made to match occupational categories with specific training programs or to 

examine present and anticipated enrollments in the specific training programs as* 

identified. These latter concerns are obviously critical to any evaluation of 

vocational programs and are also essential in long-range planning in the State, 

Unless some means is found to relate manpower needs to specific job training 

programs (and their respective placement experience) , we cannot expeot- to use 

the manpower projections as anything more than a gross estimate of direction ^or 
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our offerings in various vocational programs. In the next part of this chapter, 
we explore the general problem of relating manpower needs to educational 
programming and attempt to describe the broad outlines of a program currently 
under development in the Research Department of the Coordinating Council for 
Occupational Education* 

Manpower Needs and Educational Planning 

The manpower projections presented in t .e previous section provide only 
general trends by broad occupational categories. They are not in their present 
form particularly useful in planning the number and size of specific vocational, 
training programs across the State. While the trends reported might suggest that 
we need to be training more people for various clerical and service worker positions 

3 

and fewer for the traditional blue collar skill areas, it is only as the specific 

manpower requirements can be related to course completion and job placement ratios 

that they become meaningful for purposes of educational evaluation and planning. 

A recent effort has been made within the State of Washington to develop a 

forecasting guide relating school enrollments to employment demands. In a report 

entitled, "Forecasting Guide: Employment /Enrollment Mr. Frank H. Wimer, Research 

Director for the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, outlines a detailed 

procedure for computing appropriate enrollments in various vocational courses. In 

the preface to the "Forecasting Guide: Employment/Enrollment," Mr. Wimer reports: 

This document is the first attempt at forecasting appropriate vocational 
education program enrollment to meet "manpower needs," based on the assumption 
that a comprehensive school system should in general mirror or reflect the 
kinds of skills required in the world of work. The method attempts to 
forecast the total vocational education enrollment in a state-wide, com- 
prehensive school system and the potential enrollment in selected occupations 
based upon projections of the work force composition. By comparing the 
elements in the forecast with the actual program output, the system can 
have "self-correcting feedback," with factors applied to bring the elements 
into proper balance. 

A sample analysis sheet generated by this forecasting system is presented 
on the following page and a more detailed description is found in Appendix 3B of 
this report. In the sample analysis sheet of Table 3.2a, we note that the primary 
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TABLE 3.2a 



SYSTEM 

FIELD 

CODE (OE) 



SAMPLE ANALYSIS SHEET 



a 



DATE March 27, 1972 

ANALYST Wimer 

APPROVED 



11.0 Comparison of Trends in Work Force to Enrollment 

1 2 3 4 5 









% of Total 


% of Average 


Year 


"Enrollment 


Total FTE-S 


T-TE-S Enrolled 


Employment 




in Field" 




in the "Field" 


in the "Field" 








(Col 2 4 Col 3) 




1967 


111 


42,124 


.26 % 


.180% 


1971 


136 


67,934 


.20 % 


.143% 



Change 



- .06 % 



- .037% 



12.0 Comparison of Enrollment to Outrput 

The number of "entering enrollees" is compared with the output of the 
same "group" in terms of rate of completion (see column 4 below), and rate 
of employment (see column 6 below) as measured in October following the 
normal June completion date of the "group." ./ 



1 


2 


3 


A 


5 


6 


Normal 
Completion 
Year 


// of 
Entering 
Enrollees 


// of 
Graduates 
or 

Completions 


Completion 
Rate 
(Col 3 7 
Col 2)* 


# Emp loved 
in "Field 
or Related 
Field" 


Employment 
Rate 
(Col 5 7 
Col 2) 


1967 












1968 












1969 


71 


45 


63.38% 






1970 - 


147 


37 


25.17% 


35 


23.81% 


1971 


111 


68 


61.26% 


17 


15.32% 



13.0 Comparison of Output to Demand 

Assume a continuation of thq 1970 "employment rate" for the 
forecast period of five years ( 1970-1975) . 

Graduates Employed (35) x No. of Years (5) ^ Est Empl Output (175) 
Expan (225) + Replace (120) Est Demand (345) 



= 50.72% 



^This is only a sample which might be used in connection with the "Forecasting 
Guide: Employment/Enrollment." 
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purpose of the forecasting system is that of relating estimated employment output 
(expressed in terms of "number of enrol lees in a program who are seeking and 
obtaining employment in a field related to the program in question") to the 
estimated demand for employment (usually computed as "the sum of expansion and 
replacement needs within a particular occupational field"). This particular 
forecasting system is currently being piloted in the State of Washington and 
can hopefully prove to be a valuable tool in assessing the reasonableness of 
enrollments in various vocational programs throughout the State. 

At the time of publication for the SCR-23 report, only preliminary data 
related to "low demanS^' and "high demand" occupational categories was possible,^ 
It should also be noted that this preliminary data is limited to enrollments at the 
community college level. With reference to "low demand" occupations, it has 
been established that both .airplane mechanics and air traffic controllers are 
low demand occupations with an increasing enrollment in the community colleges • 
We find also that the programs for machinists (toolmakers, diemakers, tool 
operators), jewelers and watchmakers, and sheet metal workers have increasing 
enrollments; but these occupations have not yet reached their potential level of 
enrollment. In other words, enrollments in programs relating directly to these 
several occupational categories have been increasing in recent years but these 
increases can most probably be accommodated because the enrollments have not 
yet, according to the forecast model assumptions, reached the level of saturation 
in the actual working world. 

In looking at "high demand" occupations, we note that'^only one program — 
cashiers — has a decreasing enrollment at the community college level. *^ore 
specifically, based on forecast model assur»ptiot:s, the total enrollment for 



ERIC 



Low and high demand occupations as used here are the lowest and upper third 
respectively of the occupations (ranked by numerical demand) as reported in 
Appendix 3*. of this SCR-23 report. 
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cashiers is only 14 percent of the potential enrollment for the system. This 
means that enrollments in programs leading to the cashier position can be 
increased substantially before the employment market for cashiers is totally 
filled. There also exist a number of "high demand" occupations for which no 
public school training is now available. These areas include guards, watchmen, 
door'ceepers; bartenders; excavating, grading machine operators; linemen, delivery- 
men and routemen; drivers - bus, truck, tractors. 

The forecasting guide used to project these tentative trends is described 
in further detail in Appendix 3B. While this particular model holds considerable 
promise as a means of relating educational ptbgram enrollments to manpower needs, 
the validity of certain assumptions upon which the forecasting method is based 
will need to be carefully assessed. First of all, the projection system is 
generally based upon the premise that training programs %nd occupational titles 
can be related in a d-^rect training to employment sequence; and, more specifically, 
that any given occupational field (as defined by the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles), can be related in a rather direct way to a specific and identifiable 
set of training programs. Knowing that many persons hold (and continue to be 
placed in) jobs for which they did not receive specific job skill preparation 
suggests that this relationship may not, in every case, be easily defined. Even 
in cases where a relationship can be established, chang^is in the proportion of 
persons entering a particular occupation from non-related training must be 
examined as a possible influence on the productive capability. The system as 
designed does permit inclusion of these special factors (such as non-related 
trailing or persons returning to the labor market after an extensive separation) ; 
however, unless we find ways to study trends in these areas, we have very little 
chance of making reasonable predictions. The collection of data needed to 
analyze these trends could be a very expensive and time consuming task, 
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A second important caution to be exercised in evaluating the forecasting 
model relates to the geographical area of consideration. Since job training 
programs and employment opportunities do not incorporate similar geographical 
boundaries, the system must ultimately consider the balance between local job 
trainees leaving the state and those persons seeking jobs in the s*:ate but 
receiving training elsewhere. Again, the assumption built into the forecasting 
model that this balance will remain approximately the same as in the past is 
apparently receiving careful attention during the pixot phase of its use. 

A final concern with the forecasting model relates to the decision-making 
structure which will ultimately respond tc the imbalances as detected using the 
system. At some point, a method of communicating and controlling enrollments 
in various programs will have to be considered. Whether this method is a strictly 
voluntary system or whether legislatively approved control will be required should 
be thoroughly examined prior to full implementation of the forecasting system* 
If the system is to be strictly informational and voluntary, some effort should 
be made to assess the willingness of the system itself to respond to voluntary 
control. Unless such a response can be predicted, there would seem little justi- 
fication for the e:;tensive data collection and analysis required in fully 
implementing tha system. 

Despite these concerns respecting the forecasting system, the SCR-23 study 
staff and Steering Committee strongly endorse the continued development and 
experimentation with forecasting relationships between manpower and educational 
enrollments. Only as our predictive capabilities are developed can we reasonably 
allocate federal and state funds to various institutions and training programs. 
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APPENDIX 3A: CONSTRUCTED AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 
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APPENDIX 3B: SUMMARY OF FORECASTING METHOD AS OUTLINED IN 
"FORECASTING GUIDE: EMPLOYMENT/ENROLLMENT" 
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SUMMARY OF FORECASTING METHOD AS OUTLINED IN 
"FORECASTING GUIDE;EMPLOYMENT/ENROLLMENT" 



A forecasting method currently being tested by the Coordinating Council fo 
Occupational Education attempts to relate trends in "the percentage of average 
employment" and "the percentage of enrollees in specific occupational fields". 
The final result of this forecasting method is a comparison of projected output 
(graduates seeking and obtaining employment in a specific occupational area) with 
the estimated demand (projot:ad employment force in the same specific occupationa 
area) ror a given projected time period. 

Before listing specific data inputs required by this forecasting method, 
it is im'' )rtant to look at the general assumptions upon*which the forecasting 
system is based. These assumptions include the following: 

1. That the ^education cind training in a "comprehensive school 
system" should generally reflect or mirror the skills of 
the world in which the students will find themselves. 

2. " That the "percentage of the work force" or "percentage of 

average employment" in most occupational fields changes 
slowly* When it is evident that in a particular occupation 
the percent is not remaining constant, that the rate of 
change can be used to modify the projected "percent of the 
work force" or "percent of average employment" in the 
occupational field. 

3. That if the percentage of total enrollment in a "comprehensive 
system" enrolled in an occupational field does not exceed 

the "percent of average employment" in the field, the supply 
^ will not exceed the demand. 

4. That when it is evident that in a particular occupational 
field the percentage should be modified for the purposes of 
calculating enrollments, factors for specific reasons should 
be applied to modify the percentage. 

5. That when in an individual "comprehensive" school the percent 
of that school's total students who are enrolled in an occupa- 
tional field exceeds the percent of the modified average 
employment in the field, a check should be made of the total 
state system to determine whether or not there is actually a. 
projected surplus or whether selected schools enroll a higher 
percent share of the total. 
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6, That a percentage of the work force is in jobs for which: 

(1) professional :r general programs are appropriate; 

(2) vocational programs are appropriate; (3) school programs 
are not needed or appropriate; and that when calculations 
are made regarding percentages of the work orce for these 
purposes, the groups o^ occupations for wh .ch training is 
hot appropriate should not be considered in the calculations. 

Using these various assumptions, the forecasting method requires the collec- 
tion of a considerable amount of population, employment and enrollment data for 
the State of Washington, Most of the data as required is available through the 
United State Census, the enrollment reports from the various educational 
institutions, and the most recent manpower projections for the State, The sequence 
of steps involved in t.he forecasting method itself can be summarized as follows: 

1) First of all, the expansion and replacement needs in each occupational 
f?.eld to be considered must be computed for the duration of the projec- 
tion period. These expansion and replacement requirements are generally 
available through the Department of Labo"^; however, in some cases they may 
have to be computed as an estimated percentage of the overall employment 
rate for the projected period. 

2) The next step is to project the Dotential vocational enrollments in each of 
the educational institutions within the system being studied. This is 
generally done for each institution by using the projected total enrollments 
in the institution and applying some percentage of that total for the voca- 
tional share of all projected enrollments. These projetted enrollments 

are generally done on a FTE basis. 

3) Having arrived at *:he overall projected potential vocational enrollment for the 
system under study, we next project the percentage of that enrollment 

in programs directly related to specific occupational fields upon which 
the projection is based. It is necessary to examine both first-year 
enrollments and completions for each 'of the specific vocational programs 
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under study. Based upon present and past enrollment and completion 
rates, it should be possible to estimate the total number of completions 
in related programs over the projected period. 

4) The ratio of completions to persons actually entering employment in a 

particular field must next be computed for each of the occupational fields 

\ 

under study. This is generally done by obtaining data on the number 

of enrollees actually seeking and obtaining employment in the particular 

occupational category. 

5) The final step is simply one of comparing expected or projected output of 
persons obtaining employment in the particularr occupational 

field with the estimated demand as described in #1 above. Obviously, if 
this ratio is less than 1, we can assume that the educational System 
could very well increase its enrollment in the various related training 
programs. If, on the other hand, the ratio exceeds 1, we might reason- 
ably assume that student enrollment is already higher than needed to 
supply the manpower demand. 

These steps as outlined above only briefly describe the forecasting 
method ;:urrently under study by the Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education. Further information on this forecasting method and the results 
obtained to date can be obtained through the Research Department, Coordinating 
Council for Occupational Education, State of Washington. 
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CHAPTER 4 

WORK EXPERIENCE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



As early as 1967, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 

in its recommendation for a "unified system of vocational education", suggested: 

"Occupational preparation need no t and should not be limited to 
the classroom, to the school -shop, or to the laboratory.. Many 
arguments favor training on the job. Expensive equipment need 
not be duplicated. Familiarization with the environment and 
discipline of the work place is an important part of occupational 
preparation, yet it is difficult to simulate in a classroom. 
Supervisors and other employees can double as instructors. The 
trainee learns by earning."^ ^ 

This earn and learn approach to vocational training is not at all new in 
educational circles. The apprenticeship model as promoted by Benjamin Franklin 
in the early academies emphasized the reality of the working world as an essen- 
tial training station. The cooperative education programs such as diversified 
occupations and distributive education have for many years provided a signi^i- 
cant on-the-job experience for trainees. Recent federal legislation (e.g., the 
1968 amendments to the Vocational Education Act) has given further support to 
the so-called employer-based model for vocational education. In a speech 
presented at a recent career education conference, former U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe II, stated his preference for the employer-related train- 
ing model as one of the most hopeful developments of the recent career emphasis 
in education. In defending this position, he said: 

"The reason I make this suggestion is that I believe schools, and 
particularly secondary schools, are entirely too locked within 
their own walls. Many of the resources that are potentially most 
stimulating, both for the general learning of high school students 
and for their occupational concerns, are just not in the school. 
To some extent this difficulty can be solved by bringing outside 
resources into the school, but there are serious practical limita- 
tions in this approach. The experience of the Parkway School in 
Philadelphia and of some other venturesome experiments in conduct- 
ing high school education away from the classroom indicates that 
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in the employer-related model there is real hope in enlisting 
the enthusiasm of the students as well as making their education 
more practical in the job opportun.ty sense by taking the learn- 
ing process to the place where the real work of the world is 
being done."^ 

This statement of support for employer-based vocational training by a 

former U.S. Commissioner of Education^ is being echoed by numerous educators 

and civic leaders throughout the country and such sentiment is beginning to be 

reflected in both legislative support and educational planning. The work study 

programs described in Chapter 2 of this report (at Castle Rock and Stadium high 

T 

schools in Washington State) are only two recent examples of this effort to 
expand employer-based learning in both orientation and training programs. 

In assessing this increased emphasis upon employer-based programs, 
several important questions or concerns must be examined. Among these are the 
following: «*.^ 

• What are the attitudes of teachers, parents, and students toward 
increased emphasis on job experience as part of the education process 
for all students? 

• What barriers exist in terms of expanding work experience, particularly 
in a time when unemployment of trained workers is a critical social 
concern? 

• For which job classifications is on-the-job experience most important 
and is it inappropriate in some situations? ^^^^ 

• What additional coordination costs are involved in employer-based train- 
ing programs? 

• What parts of the present educational program will have to be replaced 
in order to accommodate more employer-based training or should such 
training be considered as supplementary in nature? 

While the SCR-23 staff and Steering Committee proposes no final answer to these 
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several questions, succeeding sections of this chapter present data pertaining - 
to their resolution. Much of the data as presented here results from recent 
surveys conducted within the State of Washington and should therefore pertain 
tc the needs and desires of our own citizenry. The final section of the chapter 
suggests some steps which might be taken to lessen the present barriers to job 
experience and to promote a reasonable expansion of employer-based educational 
opportunities. 

Attitudes Toward Vocational Education and EmployeVBased Training 

The Washington State Advisory Council on Vocati.nal Education in its 
Annual Report of 1971 directed considerable attention to a survey on the image 
of vocational education in the State of Washington. In Table 4.1a, we note 
that the respondents (a group of 1000 users of vocational education services) 
included in the Advisory Council statewide survey were generally supportive of 
expenditures on vocational education and did not view vocational programs to be 
less important than those classified as academic. As specific examples of this 
support for vocational programs, we see that almost 70 percent of the respondents 
felt that too much emphasis is already being placed upon college programs (State- 
ment #2, Table 4.1a) and only 9 percent feel that all people are better off 
with a bachelor *s degree (Statement //3, Table 4.1a). Such results indicate a 
significant support for the view that many students are more adequately served 
by the vocational programs of our schools and colleges. 

One of the more recent and comprehensive surveys of attitudes toward 
vocational education was conducted during the 1970-71 school year in nine school 
districts in the suburban Seattle area. This survey was conducted in conjunc- 
tion with the Northeast Vocational Advisory Council (NEVAC) and attempted to 
assess student, staff, and parent attitudes toward various aspects of vocational 
education. The specific instrument used in gaining measures of attitude asked 
each respondent to indicate on a five-point scale the extent of his agreement 



TABLE 4.1a 

"USER" VIEWPOINTS ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION^ 



Percent Responding by Category 



Statement 'r- 

\ Agree 


Disagree 


No Opinion ; 


1. Vocational education is mostly ■ 11.8 
for those who can't afford to 
go to college. • , j 


OH . O 




2. Too much emphasis is being 

placed upon a college education 
in our high schools. 


69.6 

i 


23.8 


6.6 


1 ■ 

i 

i 

3. Everyone is better off with a 5 9.3 
bachelor's degree. | 


82.4 

0 


8.3 


4. The government should spend more 10.1 
money on higher education than 
more money on vocational education. 


89.9 

« 


r 



The data for this Table comes from analysis of questionnaires received from 
1000 persons selected from various user groups. The user groups included 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, and representatives from agri~ 
culture, business and industry, and labor. 
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with various statements relating to vocational education • The precise instrument 
used in obtaining these attitude measures is contained in Appendix 4A of this 
report."^ The reader should note that a 1-5 scaling on attitude items was used 
with 1 indicating a strong agreement with the statement and 5 indicating strong 
disagreement. A 3.0 rating indicates a neutral response. In examining the 
summary data in Table 4.1b, we note that all three respondent groups — students, 
staff, and parents — indicate strong support for vocational education and view 
it as valuable for all students. Staff and parent respondent groups (with mean 
scores of 2.30 and 2.47 respectively) indicate an even aiore positive view toward 
the value of vocational education than do the students. Since all three groups 
have a generally neutral resp<Snse to Item //2 in Table 4.1b, we conclude that 
those persons most closely associated with the secondary schools see vocational pro- 
grams as having equal status with other programs of the school. It is interesting 
to note that, of the three respondent groups, the staff tend most often to view 
vocational courses as having a lower status in the school. All three groups, and 
particularly the schoot-^fat^ disagree strongly with the view that vocational 
courses are generally a poor way to prepare for job entry. 

With reference tQ the desire for more emphasis on job experience as part 
of the school program, we find that all three groups — students, staff, and 
parents — are in agreement. This agreement that job experience is a desirable 
part of the school curriculum was given further support when the various respon- 
dent groups were asked to indicate items which v/ould lead to the most significant 
ft- 

improvement in the vocational education programs. In Table 4.1c we see that all 
respondent groups, including a group of recent graduates from vocational 
education programs, rate "more related on-the-job experience" as the single most 
important factor in improving vocational education in the common schools. Recent 

■'"The specific instrument as included in Appendix 4A was used for obtaining attitudes 
of students. Parents and staff questionnaires wre quite similar an^ included 
exactly the same general attitude measures. 
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TABLE 4.1b 
ATTITUDES TOWARD VOCATIONAL EDUCATION" 



b ^ ; . 

Statement : 

Students 


Mean Scores ! 

r \ 

Staff i Parents j 


1. Vocational education is valuable 2.63 
for all students. ; 

1 

2. Vocational courses generally j 3.09 
have a low status in the school. 


2.30 i 2.47 

; j 

2.72 1 2.95 


3. Vocational courses are generally ' 
a poor way to prepare for job 1 
entry and students are generally ' 
better off to stick with academic \ 
courses. \ 


3.49 


j 1 

i 

3.88 \ 3.72 ! 

j 
1 

s 

p 

2.64 2.60 

1 t 


4. Students desire more opportunities 
for job experience as part of the 
regular school program. 


2.61 



^hese are attitudes^ as 'fexpressed by students, staff, and parents in the 
nine common school districts participating in the Northeast Vocational 
Advisory Council (NEXAC). These districts include Bellevue, Edmonds, 
Issaquah, Lake Washington, Mercer Island, Northshore, Renton, and Snoqualmie 
Valley. ^ \ 

The statements represent the composite average on several questions as listed 
on the questionnaire in Appendix 4A of this report. The questions correspond- 
ing to each statement are as follows: Statement #1 — Question #6, 15, 50; 
Statement #2 — Question #5, 18, 29; Statement #3 ~ Question #10, 24, 31, 
35; Statement //4 — Question //39, 44, 46. The direction (positive or nega- 
tive) of each question was made to coincide with the statements as listed 
above prior to analysis. 

means are computed on a five point scale with 1 being strongly agree and 
5 being strongly disagree. A mean of 3.0 represents a neutral response. 
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TABLE 4.1c 



MEANS OF IMPROVING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



b 


c 

Percent of Respondent Group 


Response Choices 


Students 


1 

■ Staff 


1 

Parents j 

1- 


Graduates j 


More related on-the-job 
experience 


63.5 


72.2 


69.2 


58.5 1 


Teach more job skills 


58.4 


63.2 


68.8 


32.4 


Provide greater curriculum 
variety 


j 

42.8 i 

i 

i 


51.2 


36.2 


29.7 

1 
1 


Use more occupational resource 


42,2 i 

i 


62.8 


63.9 


34.3 


TaanVy iTinrp npTQnnfll relations 
skills 


34.4 


38.8 


36.9 


28.3 

1 

1 
1 


Emphasize more organizational 
skills 


18.5 


22.5 


21.3 


1 

17.5 

1 


Teach more speaking skills 

1 


12.2 


13.0 




11.2 


I 

Teach more reading skills 


10.1 


21.0 


19.8 


5.7 


Teach more math skills 


5.6 


6.5 


14.2 


8.1 


Teach more writing skills 


5.0 / 


-.^ 6.5 


14.2 


8.1 


Other 


6.2 


5.0 


2.4 ■ 


5.7 



^Each respondent was asked to check those Items which would lead to the 
significant Improvement in vocational education programs. 



Each respondent was allowed to check up to four of the items as listed. 

*^The student, staff, and parent samples were a representative cross section 
of the entire population group associated with NEVAC schools. The gradt^||i[^ 
group was a representative sample of persons graduating in 1967 from 
vocational programs in the NEVAC schools. 
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graduates of vocational programs ranked this particular factor almost twice as 
often as any other single item on the list* In a more recent survey of employer 
attitudes (as described in Chapter 6 of this report), we find that "more related 
on-the-job experience" is again ranked as the most important factor in improving 
vocational programs. Over 60 percent of both management and labor groups included 
in this latter surve}^ cited this job experience factor as an important improvement 
in vocational preparation programs. In response to a separate question, this 
group of employers responded quite favorably toward the development of a greater 
amount of on-the-job experience as part of all training programs. Reasons most 
often cited for this particular view were the following: 

• Work experience is invaluable and is often preferable to classes as a 
learning experience. 

• Work experience lets the person know firsthand how he will like a specific 
type of work. 

• Experience is the best way to learn the skills required in a specific job. 

• On-the-job experience as part of the training program eases adjustment to 
the working world. 

• The job situation permits the employer and employee '^to assess one another. 
This rating of "more related on-the-job experience" as one of the most 

important needs in vocational education may, in part, be attributed to the fact 
that Washington State has not traditionally been among the most aggressive in 
pushing for this model as a training priority. According to "Project Baseline", 
(a project of the National Advisory Council for Vocational Education), Washington 
State is among the leaders nationwide in total vocational enrollment served; how- 
ever, it ranks well below the average in the cooperative and work-study categories, 
with only 4.9 percent of all Washington State vocational enrollments in these two 
categories as compared with 7.1 percent for the nation as a whole. 

If the data obtained from the survey efforts described in this rerort ari 
at all generalizable to the entire state education system, we can reasonably 
conclude that vocational education has' strong public support as a quality 

educational investment. We can further assume that considerable support exists 
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for expanding on-the-job or employer-based instruction as part of all progr-^ms. 
In fact, this support for expanding on-the-job training is so substantial (at 
least as observed in various attitude inventories? that one might ask why such 
expansion has not already been accomplished. The obvious answer is that barriers, 
particularly of an attitadinal and financial nature, have prevented the kind of 
job experience expansion that most people deem desirable. In the ext section, 
we look more carefully at some of these barriers. \ 



Barriers to Increasing Work Experience 

The barriers to increasing work experience and employer-based learning 
experiences are several. The tradition of having students educated in a separate 
institution or school is perhaps the most significant of all barriers. Along 
with the compulsory secondary school attendance regulations (which accompanied 
the Industrial Revolution and the eventual removal of demands for child labor) 
in the late 1800*s and the subsequent rapid growth of both secondary school' and 
college enrollments has come a societal expectation that school is the place 
where young people spend the greatest part of their time. Not only has society 
grown to expect that students will be educated almost 'entirely in a school 
environment but the schools themselves have often become quite possessive of 
their unique and understandably important role in the education process. Given 
these factors, it is only reasonable that people will somewhat reluctantly permit 
altering felie tradition of school-based education. 

Looking beyond this general commitment to traditional schooling patterns, 
we can identify several other specific barriers to expanding employer-based 
learning in public, secondary schools, vocational-technical institutes, and 
colleges. Since many of these barriers represent quite valid concerns expressed 
by persons familiar with training needs and programs, let us, prior to proposing 
any reasonable extension of work experience, examine certain of these barriers 
in further detail: 
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Concerns of Replacing Present Employees - In an economy suffering 
from high unemployment rates, it Is understandable that people, and 
particularly the employees In less skilled jobs, would be concerned 

! 

that extension of work experience programs might threaten their job ^ 
security. In Table 4.2a we note that this concern over job security 
was most often cited by. both management and labor groups as a barrier 
to expanding on-the-job experience. Several employers included in 
this particular survey (conducted statewide by the BSSR, UW) 
indicated that rather tight limitations on numbers of job trainees 
were already part of negotiated agreements with labor unions. 
These limitations were more likely mentioned by manufacturing and 
construction firms and seemed to be less of a barrier in the service- 
producing industries. Any effort to expand training opportunities 
on an employer-based model must realistically consider the opposition 
generated by this potential loss in job security and will probably 
have to build in certs^ncontrols to satisfv labor unions and other 
jroups representing employee interests. 

Concerns o ver Specificity of Training - Many observers and leaders 
in the vocational education field have expressed legitimate concerns 
over the specificity of training often inherent in employer-base^ 
training situations. Quite often, the student receiving his on-the- 
job training in a particular firm or government agency is exposed 
to only a very limited segment of job skills and is therefore less 
qualified to hold related posit:ions in other firms or agencies. In 
other words, the training received by certain students can become so 
specific to a particular jo:» -^n a pr',rticular firm that they become 
very limited with respect to pGtei;tial employment. It is largely 



TABLE i.2a 
BARRIERS TO EXPANDING WORK EXPERIENCE 



Responses Identifying Barriers 
to Expanded Work Experience 


■ " 1 

Management Group 

• Percent of \ 

Number Sample 1 

_ ... J 


Q 

Labor Group 

Percent of 
Number t Sample 


Opposition by organized employee 
group 


21 


15.9 1 

1 


2 


■ 3.5 

1 


Limited time for supervision 


9 


6.8 


1 


1.8 


Inadequate funds 


25 


18.9 


4 


1 

7.0 ! 

1 
1 


Limited facilities 


5 


3.8 






Problems with scheduling hours 


3 


2.3 






Potential trainees lack required 
specialized skills 


2 


1.5 

\ 
1 

\ * 


1 


; 1.8 


No need for additional trainees 


7 


i 

i 5.3 

i 


2 


! 3.5 

i 


Other 


6 


♦ 

4.5 


3 


1 

5.3 

i 

! 








Don^t know 




6.8 


- 18 


I 

' 31.6 



The number and precent of management and labor respondent groups citing each 
of the specified barriers is recorded ±ti this Table. The data was collected 
in connection with a statewide employer survey conducted by the Bureau of 
School Service and Research, University of Washington and included three 
respondents from each of 63 firms or government agencies. 

Nhe management group consists of 132 respondents involved in either central 
office personnel work or line supervision. 

The labor group includes 57 respondents who have no management or supervisory 
responsibilities in the firm or agency. 
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this problem of specificity of training which has encouraged 
numerous educators and business leaders involved in cooperative work 
experience programs to systematically e:cpose students, particularly 
in the early phases of their training, to a wide variety of positions 
within the firm or agency to which they are assigned. 

vniile this effort to expand the content and exposure of employer- 
based learning is to be commended, it is often difficult to accomplish 
due to the rather limited scope of operation in certain industries or 
firms. Any move toward extending the amount of on-the-job experience 
must consider this limitation which many smaller- firms present and 
must do everything possible to incorporate systems for expanding the 
scope of learning. It is likely that some kind of central coordination 
will be reqv red in assuring that the employment potential of the 
individual student is not unduly restricted as a result of having 
received too much specificity in job skill training. 

Concern over Qualification and Commitment of Supervising Personnel - 

Several vocational leaders involved in cooperative programs have 

> 

stated that the learning experience is generally d'ependen^ on the 
qualifications and commitment of the supervising worker. Often 
regular employees are either lacking in the specific knowledge 
required to comir-micate the attitudes and skills of their particular 
occupation or are simple* unable or unwilling to commit the time 
necessarv to accomplish the supervisory task. Since it is unrealistic 
to assume that any person skilled'^ina particular sport will necessarily 
become a good coach or teacher, any plan for assigning trainees to 
employment training stations in the working world must systematically 
evaluate the teaching capabilities of supervisory personnel. This 
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s>stematic evaluation must consider a wide variety of personal 
factors including ability to communicate job skills, ability and 
willingness to work with young people, sensitivity to the broad 
educational neeis of each trainee, and willingness to create a 
challenging learning experience for each student. 
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Concerns over Financing the Cost of Employer-Based Training - Several 
of the Concerns discussed above relate in one way or another to the 
additional costs involved in designing a good employer-based training 
model. If P' iloyers are to accept responsibility for a greater share 
of training in areas of vocational education and are also to broaden 
the training base for each individual student, they can reasonably 
expect some assistance in terms of the additional costs involved, 
furthermore, if employers are expected to assign supervisory 
responsibilities to their most able and qualified personnel, they 
are likely to need financial help to offset losses in the production 
process. As one employer in the recent survey indicated, "We 
succeed or fail in this competitive climate depending upon our 
ability to produce at a minimum cost. We simply can*t justify 
pulling production workers off the line so that they can work with 
trainees who are also being paid." 

While this view as expressed by one management executive, is pirhaps 
more common in goods-producing industries than it is in the ser^ ce- 
producing sector of our economy, recent evidence (obtained through 
a statewide survey of employers) suggests that some general public 
funding will be needed if we are to implement any significant 
extension of employer-based learning opportunities. According to 
data available through the Coordinating Council for Occupational 
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-Ediication, \/e already know that cooperative programs such as 

distributive education, FEAST, and business and office training 
increase substantially the cost of education on a per-hour basis. 
It would appear that just the job placement and coordination 
responsibilities involved in such programs entail two or three 
times the per-hour cost of instruction for the academic programs, 
If indeed we are to channel certain supervisory support into the 
participating businesses and industries, it is expected that we 
will either have to replace certain of the programs currently 
operating in our common schools and colleges or increase even more 
the cost differentials as already noted. There is little q*-estion 
but what any reasonable expansi'on "of the job experience aspect of 
vocational education will require a greateri financial commitment. 

A Reasonable Expansion of Work Experience Programs 

While it is true that almost all client and participant groups associated 
with schools — namely, parents, students, sta:*r, and employers — would like to 
see more emphasis upon job experience as part of the educational program, such an 
extension must be assessed in light of the above mentioned concerns. These 
concerns, and particularly the one regarding cost, must be considered prior to 
recommending any general and wholesale extension of the employer-based model 
for vocational education. Rather than outline a specific model for expansion 
of on-the-job .experience, it seems appropriate here to simply outline several 
iJactors wnich must be considered by the various legislative and common school/ 
college governing boards as they proceed to develop a reasonable expansion of 
work experience opportunities for students. 

7irst is the problem of attitude toward work expcirience as a legitimate 
educational activity. In the past, joth school officials and students have 
tended to view employment as something likely to interrupt the student's progress 
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through school, and as a distraction to his concentration on academic endeavors. 
Any effort to extend work experience in our schools should be accompanied by an 
effort to gain greater acceptance for the fact that school and gainful employment 
are not conflicting but are compatible and essential ways in which a student 
makes a transition from adolescence to adulthood. Even though students may not 
have accepted a particular area of work for a chosen career, there is ample 
evidence that the experience and training inherent in work itself leads to much 
more positive feelings about school experience. 

Incorporating jot experience programs for the vast majority of secondary 
school and college students will unquestionably require a reassessment of present 
expectations and requirements for graduation. Students, teachers, and parents 
are in general agreement that job experience programs of various types should 
count toward fulfillment of basic graduation requirements. Eecent decisions by 
the State Department of Education indicate a willingness to accept job experience 
as a legitimate and worthwhile part of basic education programs for all students. 
Even more important than this change in outlook toward specific graduation 
requirements is a need for schools generally to encourage the development 
new attitudes toward earning and learning and begin serious efforts to tap 
caieer exploration and training opportunities within the local communities. 

A second major factor to be considered in any reasonable expansion of the 
work experience model is the need for constant and quality coordination and 
supervision of all training stations. In the State of Washington, there is ample 
evidence that reassigning a student to some worker in the business community doeb 
not, m itself, assure an appropriate learning experience. Not only are 
additional personnel required in locat.:ftig appropriate career exploration and 
training stations, but it is also necessary to assess the validity of a 
particular training situation in ligh^t of the student's overall personal goals 
and educational needs. Since many young people in their high school and college 
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years are still exploring several potential career possibilities, it can be 



their work or training station. Others will be faced with employer-employee 



disagreements which require intervention of a training officer or counselor. 
Any plan for the reasonable expansion of worl^ experience in our secondary 
schools and colleges must be based upon a somewhat higher staff to student ratio 
than that which exists in the typical school-based program. The differential 
cost for coordinating and supervising personnel has already been included in 
most of the cooperative programs funded by federal and state legislation and any 
extension to an even greater number of our high school and college students t^ust 



This staffing differential required for. work experience programs leads 
directly to a third and final factor of cost. To assurae that the desired 
relationship between education and occupational opportunities vill develop 
without redirecting a share of our educational fundj to this new function would 
seem unrealistic. The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, in its 
report in January 1971, expressed concern that far toe" many local school districts 
and colleges had, in the past, viewed federal and state support for vocational 



education as a ceiling for expenditures rather than an incentive for the 
development of more diversified and useful programs for students. Clearly, this 
tendency must be reversed if any major improvement in occupational education is 
to occur. 

As a further note on funding, it is unlikely that the entire financial 
burden inherent in expansion of work experience programs can be borne bv 
additional monies at the federal, state, or even local levels. Some considera- 
tion will likely have to be given to redirecting some funds currently being 
channeled inco academic programs. Yet, this redirection will have to take 
place with a minimum of dislocation for persons presently employed in our 



expected that selected students will occasionally desire and need a change in^ 



include tjme consideration 




schools and colleges. Certain of the new funding sources as well as those * 
funds redirected from existing school programs will undoubtedly have to be 
channeled in appropriate resource and supervisory persons in employing 
institutions. Placement of large numbers of students in employing stations (or 
in simply exploratory relationships In various occupational areas) will simply 
not be accomplished without some support to the cooperative employing agencies 
or firms. A recent survey of representative employers throughout che srnte 
indicates that their willingness to accept trainees increases rather significantly 
if outside public support is available to offset additional supervision costs. 
No matter how much public support and enthusiasm might exist Cor ex':anding job 
opportunities (and presumably relevance) as part of the learning experience, it 
,is unlikely that such expan:;ion will generally improve the present state of 
education unless a realistic combination of ji:creased and redirected funding is 
built into the overall planning effort. 
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APPENDIX Uk: STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
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CHAPTER 5 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND THEIR ENROLLMENTS. 



Much of the original study model as developed by the SCR-23 Steering Coinirdttee . 

related to an inventory of enrollments in the various delivery systems involved in 

vocational education.' While much of the enrollment and program data planned for 

presentation in this report \Jas simply not available (e.g., the disadvantaged and 

handicapped enrollments by pror^ra. ;nd the unfilled student seats in the common 

schools, the ethnic breakdowns by f *ogram in the common schools, vocational-technical 

institutes, and community colleges, and the types of devices used to evaluate program 

* 

effectiveness of supplementary vocational programs in all schools), the sections 
which follow outline the general extent and rate of growth of programs throughout the 
State. An effort has been made to summarize the geographical distribution of enroll- 
ments in various vocational programs; and, because of problems with duplicated counts, 
enrollments in programs supported by the Manpower Development and Training Act (MDTA) 
have not been included as separate tables. 

Before proceeding with the actual presentation of enrollment data, two special 
concerns or c ations must be emphasized. First of all, much of the data (and par- 
ticularly the parts relating to program distribution by geographical area) are based 

... 1 

solely upon the 1970-71 figures reported to TRIAD by the various delivery systems. 
The data for 1971-72 as originally specified by the SCR-23 Study Model have only 
recently become available and therefore have not been entered into the TRIAD system 
at the University of Washington at this time. \^ile statewide vocational enrollment 
trends in general program categories can be examined for the most recent two-year 
period, we have no way of updating the enrollment data for smaller geographical areas 
or for special programs until channeled through the TRIAD system. 

A second caution relative to the enrollment data as presented here stems 
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•"■TRIAD is a group headed by Dr. William Schill, University of Washington, which was 
retained by the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education to receive, analyze 
and display data. The analysis, as provided by this group, forms a substantial 
part of the presentation of enrollments in this chapter. 
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from the occasional problem of receiving different figures from various data 
sources. These differences are sometimes a result of different methods of counting 
student enrollments (e.g., full-time equivalent students versus total students 
enrolled or duplicated versus non-duplicated counts) or they may be the result of 
faulty data on file in the various originating institutions or agencies. Time 
permitted onlv a limited check of data sources and in most cases the data presented 
in this chpoter were taken directly from enrollment figures presented by the 
various delivery systems or summarized by the TRIAD group. In every case, the 
data source has been indicated on the appropriate tables and charts; and, in 
those instances where comparison is made over a period of time, the same data 
source has been used for all figures. This latter procedure should assure a 
reasonable comparison or trend analysis. 

Recent Trends in Vocational Enrollments 

In looking at the most recent enrollment data presented in Table 5.1a, we 
note that vocational enrollments in the various public delivery systems have 
increased 11.6 percent over the-^^t year. Increases have been experienced in all 
of the major delivery systems; however, in looking at Table 5.1a, it should be noted 
that the enrollment for Olympia Vocational Technical Institute (OVTI) was placed 
in the vocational technical category for both vears despite the fact that OVTI has, 
since June 1971, been administered by the community college system. 

The community college enrollments as listed in Table 5.1a include preparatory, 
supplementary (Adult), and apprentice programs. Of the 85,978 students enrollments 
reported for 1971-72, approximately 70 percent were enrolled in supplementary 
training programs. An additional 27 percent were in preparatory programs 
and approximately 3 percent were in recognized occupational apprentice programs. 
While certain of the enrollments in each of these programs are supported by the 
Manpov/er Development and Training Act of 1962, difficulties in obtaining reliable 
data have prevented a separate presentation of these figures as part of SCR-23. 
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TABLE 5.1a 

VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT SUMMARY FOR WASHINGTON STATE 



Type of Institution 


School 


Year 


Percent 
Change 


1970-71 


1971-72 


Common Schools 


116,542 


132,801 


+14.0 


c 

Vocational-Technical Institutes 


36,272 


39,057 


+ 7.7 


Community Colleges 


78,165 


85,978 


+10.0 


Total*^ 


230,979 


257,836 


+11.6 



'^The vocational enrollments as recorded here are limited to those 
for which funding from state and/or federal government sources is 
provided. All data was obtained from CCOE and SBCCE. 

'^Because of the non-availability of reliable data, enrollments in 
.lon-public institutions have been omitted. 

^For the sake of comparison, the vocational enrollments for Olympla 
Vocational Technical Institute (OVTI) totalling 3,500 have been included in the 
Vocational Technical Institute count, although, since June, 1971, 
OVTI has actually been administered through the community college 
system. 

^The enrollment summaries represent headcounts as reported on Federal 
Form 3138. The Full--Time Enrollment (FTE) count for each institution 
may vary substantially from these figures. For example, the vocational 
FTE count in the community college system for 1970-71 was 21,685 or 
34.5 percent of the total FTE enrollment. 
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While it is true that the 1970-71 student enrollment of 230,979 includes 
some double counting of students, particularly at the common school level, this 
total enrollment figure compares very favorably with enrollments in other states. -^-^ 
In Map 5.1a, we see that cue total vocational education. Manpower, and Apprentice- 
ship enrollment per 1,000 population in the State of Washington is. among the 
highest for the nation. . According to figures compiled by ''Project Baseline" (a 
national vocational enrollment study currently in progress), Washington has 70.7 
persons per 1,000 population involved in its various vocational programs compared 
with a national a\erage of only 48.0. While certain problems in data collection 
and the reliability of data sources can make comparisons of this type somewhat 
questionable, the overall picture as presented for the State of Washington by 
"Project Baseline" appears favorable, at least with reference to the percent of 
the total populations served by various vocational programs. 

It might be well also to examine the distribution of vocational enrollments 
across the various public delivery systems. In Table 5.1a, we see that approximately 
50 percent of all public vocational enrollments are at the common school level. 
Since these common school figures include approximately 4,861 enrollments in vocational 
programs in grades K-8, the percentage of total enrollment in secondary schools 
is slightly below 50 percent, particularly vrhen all Manpower and Apprentice 
programs are added to the totals of Table 5.1a. In Table 5.1b we observe a 
comparison of the total in secondary vocational enrollments for the 50 states and 
note that, according to "Project Baseline," Washington has 49.4 percent of its 
vocational enrollments at the secondary level as compared with a national average 
of 56.2 percent. The discrepancy of approximately five thousand betvzeen the 
1970-71 enrollments of Table 5.1a and Table 5.1b is due to the fact that Table 5.1b 
includes enrollments for grades 9-12 only, whereas Table 5.1a includes under the 
common school category all vocational programs in grades K-12. 
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TABLE 5.1b 

VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1970-71^ 



State 


Vocational Education Enrollment'' 


Secondary Enrollment 
as Percent of Total 


Secondary Schools 


All Schools 


Alabama 


89,061 


147,220 


60.5 


Alaska 


8,494 


13,147 


64.6 


Arizona 


50,310 


88,471 


56.9 


Arkansas 


53,996 


103,907 


52.1 


California 


540,474 


1,204,611 


44.9 


Colorado 


45,998 


95,309 


48.3 


Connecticut 


78,191 


113,694 


68.7 


Delaware 


27,439 


31,211 


87.9 


District of Columbia 


5,681 


11,008 


51.6 


Florida 


201,016 


438,087 ■ 


45.9 


Georgia 


157,829 


255,887 


61.7 


Hawaii 


23,040 


38,692 


59.5 


Idaho 


21,844 


30,370 . 


72.0 


Illinois 


432,217 


541,178 


79.9 


Indiana 


86,479 


131,338 


65.8 


Iowa 


50,211 


127,911 


39.3 


Kansas 


38,468 


93,151 


41.3 


Kentucky 


87,872 


145,324 


60.5 


Louisiana 
• 


126,251 


174,373 


72.4 


Maine 


16,458 


23,424 


70.3 
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(Continued) 
TABLE 5.1b 



VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1970-71* 



State 


Vocational Education Enrollment^ 


Sfrconiiary Earollment 


^ pr» nn Ha t*\T ^r^Vinnl c 
o Uiiuoi. y o*wiiUUJ.9 


A 1 1 Qr»1i nn 1 C 


as PeTcent of Total 


liCl L J ^OilU 


l.\J\J y \J\J\J 


±H ± , / / H 


71.0 




Q All 


iZi, i^-)0 


7ft 9 

1 O • Cm 








^ J- • 


Ml n n p Q n ^ a 


in/, on 


o 1 o n Q c 

ziy ,0oD 


47 Q 




C /. TOO 


101, 75o 


S'^ ft 






I/O /" o o 

143,632 


fift 


Mnn t*AnA 


1 ^ TAT 

15, 707 


27,328 


61 1 




32,5oo 


5y ,550 


7 




1 O CO £1 

IZ ,395 


io, 110 




Npw Hamoshire 


lo,37o 


o o t\ Oo 

23,0oZ 


7Q 6 


new */^i^^jr 


lol, 75 


zyz,5io 


69 0 


Npu Mpxico 


35,305 


49,178 


71 8 

1 


New York 


445,606 


669,717 


66.5 


North Carolina 


161,697 


376,817 


42.9 


North Dakota 


16,470 


26,215 


62.8 


Ohio 

• 


181,937 


389,044 


46.8 


Oklahoma 


60,856 


104,223 


58.4 


Oregon 


55,022 


101,090 


54.4 


Pennsylvania 


184,619 


337,835 


54.6 


Rhode Island 


12,026 


18,370 


65.5 
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(Continued) 
TABLE 5.1b 

VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 





1970-71* 




• 


State 


I. 

Vocational Education Enrollment 


Secondary Enrollment 
as Percent of Total 


Secondary Schools 


All Schools 


South Carolina 


70,655 


93,616 


75.5 


South Dakota 


14,331 


21,413 


66.9 


Tennessee 


70,717 


118,8Lil 


59.5 


Texas 


306,570 


577,695 


r 53.1 


Utah 


65,131 


94,983 


; 68.6 


Vermont 


9,601 


12,593 


76.2 


Virginia 


129,770 


243,000 


53.4 


Washington 


111,681 


226,118 


49.4 


West Virginia 


33, 161 


59,199 


56.0 


Wisconsin 


57,017 


187,637 


30.4 


Wyoming 


11,851 


14,249 


as. 2 


Guam 


430 


2,817 


- 15.3 


Puerto Rico 


65,032 


109,809 


'■^0.2 


Virgin Islands 


1,744* 


1,769 


98.6 


Am. Samoa 


1,095 


1,702 


64.3 


Pac. Trust Terr. 


2,683 


2,914 


92.1 


TOTAL 


5,126,487 


9,117,983 

1. 


56.2 



Data obtained from "Project Baseline", Northern Arizona University. Original 
source was the Federal Reporting Form //3138 which each state submits to the 
U.S. Office of Education. 



Enrollments are exclusive of Manpower and Apprentice programs. * 
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Turning to recent trends in vocational enrollments by progr^am area, we see 
in Table 5.1c that all programs with the exception of Agriculture, Health, Homemaking, 

and Technical have experienced enrollment increases over the past two years. 

Distributive Education has increased by almost 50 percent and the category of 

Other Programs (including a large number of pre-vocational programs af the 

secondary level) has more than doubled* 

While a similar trend analysis by program is not available for the other 
49 states, we observe in Table 5. Id and its associated Chart 5,1a the varying per- 
cen**age of enrollments in differeixt program areas foir bo:h /i:rh~ngton and the 
entire United States. We note from Chart 5.1a luat Washington's percentage of 
enrollments in both Homemaking and Busiress ft Office exceeds the national average 
by approximately five percent. In all other program areas, the enrollments are 
reasonably comparable; however, the fact that the United States figures assign 
10 percent of all enrollments to the "Other" category makes it extremely difficult 
to draw any firm conclusions. The differences as presented do not seem so great 
as to present any real concern at this time. 

In summary, Washington has over the past two years experienced an overall 
increase of 11.6 percent in its vocational enrollments. The percentage of the 
total population benefiting from vocational programs in the State of Washington 
is considerably higher than for the nation as a whole. The distribution of 
vocational enrollments over the various occupational areas in Washington State 
is reasonably compatible with the national distributions as published by the U.S. 
Office of Education. While recent declines in enrollment in .the Health area- are 
reason for some concern, most enrollment changes in the broad program areas are 
reasonable in light of the occupational requirements of our State. 

Program Availability in Various Delivery Systems* 

One of the questions often raised about vocational education in the 
State of Washington relates to the availability of programs in various 

Er|c - - 



TABLE 5.1c ^ ^ 

.VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY PROGRAM IN WASHINGTON STATE^ 



1 


School 


Year 














' 1970-71 


1971-72 


Percent 
Change 


Agriculture (01) 


16,080 


15,680 


- 2.5 


Distributive Education (04) 


11,039 


16,713 


+51.4 


Health (07) 


7,672 


6,957 


- 9.3 


HoTiemaking (09) 


78,809 


78,786 


- .03 


Business and Office (14) 


559971 


62,081 


+11.0 


Technical (16) 


10,602 


9,123 


-14.0 


Trades and Industry (17) 


45,743 


55,663 


+21.7 ■ 


Other (99) 


5,063 


12,833 


+153.5 


Total 


230,979 


257,836 


+11.6 






J 





^ata obtained from CCOE and SBCCE. 

The numbers in parentheses represent the O.E., Code Number coinciding 
with the occupational program of reference. These same numbers are 
used in defining program classification in subsequent tables. 
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TABLE 5. Id 

VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS - WASHINGTC»I STATE AND UNITED STATES^ 



• 


1970-71 








Occupational Programs 


Washington 


United States 


Total 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 


rtgrxcu±Lure 


16,080 


7.0 


8/' S . 185 


8.0 


Distributive Education (04) 


11,039 


4.8 


7b, 075 


5.5 


Health (07) 


7,672 


3.3 


269,546 


2.6 


Homemaking (09) 


78,809 


34.1 


3,129,804 


29.8 


Business and Office (14) 


55,971 


24.2 


2,226,854 


21.1 


Technical (16) 


10,602 


4.6 


313,860 


3.0 


Trades and Industry (17) 


45,743 


19.8 


2,075,166 


19.7 


Other (99) 


5,063 


2.2 


1,087,270 


10.3 


Total 


230,979 


100.0 


10,525,660^ 


100.0 



Data for the United States was obtained from "Fact Sheet-Vocational 
Education Statistics", Fisral Years 1970-72 Form HFD 7-14-72, OE/VTE 
San Francisco. 



This total may include some duplications, and, therefore, differs f 
the total cited in the document in "Footnote a" which claims to be 
unduplicated count. 
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sections of the State. We see in Table 5.2a a tabulation of the number of 
Washington's 323 School Districts offering programs in the general occupational 
areas. While efforts are being made to expand certain of the program offerings 
across the State, limited enrollments in the various school districts have 
presented a major barrier to such expansion. Maps showing the program availa- 
bility pattern in common school districts throughout the State are included in 
Appendix 5A of this report. As might be expected, program availability is quite 
limited in some of the central and eastern portions of our State. 

In looking at program availability on the postsecondary level, we 
observe in Table 5.2b the number of institutions offering programs in the various 
occupational areas. Since all vocational- technical institutes are located in the 
western part of the State, the area distribution as presented in Appendix 5A for 
the public secondary schools is not presented for this level. 

A detailed listing of program availability on the community college level 
is included in Appendix 5B of this report. A similar listing for vocational- 
technical programs can be found in Appendix 5C. Since community colleges are in 
^commuting distance of approximately 90 percent of our State's population, the 
opportunities for vocational training at that level appear to be reasonably 
distributed over the State. 

Geographical Distribution of Vocational Enrollment 

Having examined the availability of programs in various sections of the State, 
it might be of interest at this point to compare the actual enrollments in 
vocational programs. Making s&ch a comparison requires the selection of a 
geographical area and some population base against which to compute the vocational 
enrollment percents. In Table 5.3a, the county is used as a geographical base for 

^According to Mr. Richard Moe of the State Board for Community College Education, 
over 90 percent of residents in Washington live within commuting distance of 
the comprehensive program of some community college. 
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TABLE 5.2a 



NUMBER OF PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
OFFERING SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



1970-71 



Occupational Programs 



Agriculture (01) 
Distributive Education (04) 
^' alth (07) 
Homemaking (0901) 
Gainful Home Economics (0902) 
Business and Offi. c (14) 
Technical (16) 
Trades and Industry (17) 



Number of Districts 
Offering Program 




a. 



Data was obtained from TRIAD, University of Washington, 
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TABLE 5.2b 



NUMBER OF POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
OFFERING SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

1971-72 



Occupational 
Programs 


Number of 

Institutes 

Offering 

Programs 


Number of 

' V^UUUUUIiXLy 

Colleges 
Offering 
Programs 


Agriculture (01) 


2 


; 19 


Distributive Education (04) 


5 


19 


Health (07) 


3 


i 22 


Homemaking (0901) 


5 


6 


Gainful Home Economics (0902) 


5 


5 


Business & Office (14) 


5 


22 


Trades & Industry | 


5 


21 


Other i 

1 1 


5 


22 



^ata obtained from CCOE and SBCCE. 
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TABLE 5.3a 



VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT, RESIDENT WORK 
FORCE, AND POPULATION BY COUNTY 

1970-71 





Vocational Enrollment as Percent'' 
of Resident Work Force 


Vocational Enrollment as'' 
Percent of Total Population 


County 


Enrollment 


! 

j Work Force 


Percent 


Enrollment 


Population 


Percent 


' Adams 


649 


4,701 


13.8 


649 


12,014 


5.4 


Asotin 


790 


4,732 


16.7 


790 


13,799 


5.7 


Benton 


2,371 


25,320 


9.4 


2,371 


67,540 


3.5 


Chelan 


2,065 


15,348 


13.5 


2.065 


41,355 


5.0 


Clallam 


1,655 


11,633 


14.2 


1,655 


34,770 


4.8 


Clark 


6,282 


47,149 


13.3 


6,282 


128,454 


4.9 


Columbia 


167 


1,681 


9.9 


167 


4,439 


3.8 


Cowlitz 


3,640 


24,118 


15.1 


3,640 


68,616 


5.3 


Douglas 


740 


6,349 


11.7 


740 


16,787 


4.4. 


Ferry 


79 


1,240 


6.4 


79 


3,655 


2.2 


Franklin 


1,761 


9,936 


17.7 


1,761 


25,816 


6.8 


Garfield 


195 


982 


19.9 


195 


2,911 


6.7 


Grant 


2,401 


15,558 


15.4 


2,401 


41,881 


5.7 


Grays Harbor 


2,266 • 


20,590 


11.0 


2,266 


59,553 


3.8 


Island 


501 


6,411 


7.8 


501 


27,011 


1.9 


Jefferson 


298 


3,638 


8.2 


298 


10,661 


2.8 


King 


43,228 


461,615 


9.4 


43,228 


1,156,633 


3.7 


Kitsap 


3,764 


33,916 


11.1 


3,764 


101,73? 


3.7 


Kittitas 


597 


8,904 


6.7 


597 


25,039 


2.4 


Klickitat 


522 


4,291 


12.2 


522 


12,138 


4.3 


Lewis 


3,304 


15,248 


21.7 


3,304 


45,467 


7.3 
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(Continued) 
TABLE 5.3a 



VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT, RESIDENT WORK 
FORCE, AND POPULATION BY COUNTY 

1970-71 





Vocational Enrollment as Percent 
of Resident Work Force 


Vocational Enrollment as 
Percent of Total Popul^^tion 


County 


Enrollment 


Work Force 


Percent 


Enrollment 


Population 


Percent 


Lin CO In 


452 


3,567 


12.7 


452 


9,572 


4.7 


Mason 


481 


6,640 


7.2 


481 


20,918 


2.3 


Okanogan 


1,731 


9,024 


19.2 


1,731 


25,867 


6.7 


Pacific 


605 


5,478 


11.0 


605 


15,796 


3.8 


Pend Oreille 


506 • 


1,778 


28.5 


506 


6,025 


8.4 


Pierce 


: 33,512 


124,525 


26.9 


33,512 


411,027 


8.2 


San Juan 


0 


1,173 


.0 


0 


3,856 


.0 


Skagit 


3,608 


18,095 


20.0 


3,608 


52,381 i 


• 5.9 


• Skamania 


263 


1,843 


14.3 


263 


5,845 


i».5 


Snohomish 


11,672 


95,140 


12.3 


11,672 


265,236 


4.4 


Spokane 


11,716 


99,891 . 


. 11.7 


11,716 


287,487 


4.1 


Stevens 


1,558 


5,121 


30.4 


1,558 


17,405 


9.0 


Thurston 


5,615 


28,693 


19.6 


5,615 


76,894 


7.3 


Wahkiakum 


159 


1,191 


11.4 


159 


3,592 


4.4 


Valla Walla 


1,859 


15,742 


11.8 


1,859 


42,176 


4.4 


Whatcom 


5,168 


28,488 


18.2 


5,168 


81,950 


6.3 


Whitman 


992 


13,778 


7.2 


992 


37,900 


2.6 


Yakima 


6,127 


49,536 


12.4 

■ 


6,127 


144,971 


4.2 


Total^ 


163,299 


],233,063 


13.2 1 


163,299 


j3, 409, 169 


4.8 



\eaves out supj)leinentary programs in community colleges. Abstracted f 
TRIAD data. 

'^Work force and population data obtained from the 1970 U.S. Census. 
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comparison and two separate populations — resident work force and total population — 
have been used for computations. The. first of these percentages (vocational 
enrollment/resident work force) is summarized in Map 5.3a and shows the vocational 
enrollment pattern to be quite varied across the State. 

Vocational Enrollments in Non-Public Institutions 

Despite efforts made by the SCR-23 Study Staff to obtain enrollment data 
for non-public institutions in the Stata of Washington, very little data were 
actually made available. According to TRIAD information, the non-public school 
enrollments for 1970-71 in the State of Washington were approximately 11,500. 
The distribution of these enrollments in various program areas is summarized in 
Table 5.4a, and the geographical distribution of the same enroj .uients is presented 
in Table 5.4b and its associated Map 5.4a. While the numbers in various programs 
listed in Table 5.4a are not particularly significant when compared with enroll- 
ments in various public institutions across the State, it is interesting that 
approximately 5 percent of all reported vocational enrol Ime.its are in non-public 
institutions. The distribution of those non-public enrolLnents across the State 
(as reflected in Map 5.4a) is slightly scattered, with several counties in eastern 
Washington reporting little or no non-public vocational ePi oll;Tient<^. 

Special Public Vocational Services 

Two public vocational programs nerit special attention in any report attempting 
to summarize vocational enrollments in the State of Washington. The first of 
these relates to apprenticeship which historically has been a major source of 
vocational training in Washington State. We note in Table 5.5a that the 195 
apprenticeship programs reporting data in 1970-71 had a total of 4,348 job trainees. 
The distribution of apprentice trainees by county is shown in that same table and 
ranges from a low of four apprentices in Douglas County to almost 2,000 in King 
County. While the distribution is generally comp*atible with the overall population 
in the various counties it appears that apprenticeship enrollments are somewhat 



i 
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TABLE 5.4a 

VOCx\TIONAL ENROLLMENT IN NON-PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS BY PROGRAi^ 

1970-71 



Occupational Area 



Enrollment 



Total 


Percent 


295 


2.5 


1,658 


14.3 


1,436 


12.4 


667 


5.8 


2,253 


19.5 


46 


.4 


2,820 


24.4 


225 


1.9 


1,993 1 ' 17.3 
! 

176 i 1.5 


11,569 


100.0 



Barbering 
Cosmetology 
Distributive 
Medical and Dental 
Pilot Training 
Gainful Home Economics 
Business and Office 
Technical 

Trade and Industry 
Other 



Total 



Data obtained from TRIAD, University of Washington 
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TABLE 5.4b 

VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT IN NON--PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS BY COUNTY 

1970-71 



Wash 1 n?^ ton 
State ^ 

Cnun tl AS 


Ml iTnK P T* 

of 

J.IIO L JL LUL XUIlo 


vocdL jLonai enrol linen c 


as Percent of Resident Work Force^ 


enrol unenc 


Work Force 


Percent 


AH 






4,701 


— 


A^n ti n 






4,732 


— 


Benton 


4 




25,320 


.64 


rhpl an 


vJ 




15,348 


1.85 


m ill 1 

W^dJ. J.CUU 


1 




11,633 


.17 


Clark 


10 


Zoo 


47,149 


.61 


\j\J ^UUIU JLd 






1,681 


— 


Pntjl Thy 




1 1 A 
110 


24,118 


.46 


u\j J. do 






6,349 


— 


Ferry 






1,240 


— 


FTPnlcl in 


6 


1 A 

1'>D 


9,936 


L.46 


V7CI A. JL X C J.U 






982 


— 


Orpnt 


0 


04 


15,558 


.41 


(tTpvq HptHot 

\7 ^ ^ J' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 


2 


7/. 


20,590 


.36 


T q1 






6,411 










3 618 




King 


93 


6,428 


461,615 


1.39 


Kitsap 


4 


129 


33,916 


.38 


Kittittas 


2 


40 


8,904 


.45 


Klickitat 


1 


13 


4,291 


.30 


Lewis 


2 


J9 


15,248 


.26 


Lincoln 






3,567 




Mason 






6,640 
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(Continued) 
TABLE 5.4b 



VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT IN NON-PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS BY COUNTY® 

1970-71 





Washington 
State 


Number 

o £ 


Vocational Enrollment 


as Percent of Resident Work Force 




Counties . 


Institutions 


Enrol] ment 


Work Force 


Percent 




Okanogan 


— 


— 


9,024 






Pacific 


— 


— 


5,478 






J^-en<i4)rei-l-le- 


— 


— 


1,778 







Pierce 


22 


1,512 


124,525 


1.21 




San Juan 


— 


— 


1,173 







Skagit 


2 


67 


18,095 


.37 




Skamania 




— 


1,843 







Snohomish 


12 


781 


95,140 " 


.82 




Spokane 


23 


624 


99,891 


.62 




Stevens 






5,121 






Thurston 

! 

Wahkiakum { 


7 


160 


28,693 


.56 








1,191 






Walla Walla 


6 


l.?5 


15,742 


.86 




Whatcom 


4 


177 


28,488 


.62 




Whitman 






13,778 






Yakima 


11 


380 


49,536 


.77 




State Total 


' 226 


11,632 


1,233,063 


.94 



Enrollment figures were obtained from TRIAD, University of Washington- 
*Work force data obtained from the 1970 U.S. Census. 
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TABLE 5.5a 

APPRENTICE PROGRAIIS AND THEIR ENROLLMENTS 
1970-71 



County 


Programs 


Number of 
Apprentices in 
Apprenticable Trades 


Benton 


1 


17 


Chelan 


9 


82 


Clallam 


U 


14 


Clark 


3 


74 


Columbia 


6 


unknown 


Cowlitz 


7 


61 


Douglas 


X 


4 


Franklin 


4 


91 


Grant 


3 


30 


Grays Harbor 


9 


61 


King 


46 


1,884 


Kitsap 


4 


63 


Lewis 


2 


7 


Mason 


2 


7 


Pacific 


3 


120 


Pierce 


30 


731 


San Juan 


1 


10 


Skagit 


6 


64 


Snohomish 


14 


227 


Spokane 


16 


299 
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TABLE 5.5a 
(Continued) 



County 


Programs 


Number of 

Ann T"on t* 4 POO in 

Apprenticable Trades 


Thurston 


7 


92 


Walla Walla 


2 


31 


Whatcom 


12 


173 


Whitman 


2 


41 


Yakima 


1 


165 


Total 


195 


4,348 



^ata obtained from TRIAD, University of Washington 
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greateif in the urban areas. 

Another source of public vocational training worthy of special mention 

is the Adult Correction Institutions. In Table 5.5b, we summarize the training 

program enrollments as reported from the TRIAD group. It is estimated that the 

126 persons identified here represent approximately 20 percent of all persons 

discharged and paroled during 1971. A rather extensive examination of vocational 

programs in Correctional Institutions was carried out by the State Board 

for Community College Education at the request of the Washington State Department 

of Social and Health Services aij^i; according to sources in the State Prison system, 

some progress has already been made in reducing duplication of enrollment in 

2 

the various correctional institutions. 



Programs fo r Disadvantaged and Handicapped Students 

In recent years, considerable public attention has been given to programs 

for handicapped and disadvantaged persons. * Both educational institutions and 

employing agencies have taken steps in recent years to assist in the job 

training, placement, and orientation of these "wo groups. Before proceeding 

with enrollment figures as made available to the SCR-23 staff, it might be well 

to examine the definitions for both handicapped and disadvantaged as used bv 

various governmental agencies. These definitions are as follows; 

"HANDICAPPED*' - A program for mentally retarded, hard of hearing, 
deaf, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired persons who by reaoon 
of their handicapping condition cannot succeed in a regular vocational 
or consumer and homemaking program designed for persons without such 
handicaps, and who for that reason require special educational assistance 
or a modified vocational or consumer and homemaking education program. 



Apprenticeship enrollments in the urban areas represent approximately 76 percent 
of the apprentice enrollments in the state. These same urban areas account for 
only 64 percent of the total population. •^v 

On August 8, 1972, a clearinghouse was established in Olvmpia through the 
State Board for Community College Education for job related educational and 
training opportunities for residents of the state correctional institutions 
thereby facilitating an increase in the number of residents and parolees receiving 
academic and vocational training apnropriate to their needs. 



TABLE 5.5b 



VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
ADULT CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

1971 



Training? Programs 


Completions of Discharged and 
Paroled Persons by Program 


Auto Mechanics 


11 


Barber 


14 


Body & Fender 


20 


Building 


7 


Data Processing 


6 


Drafting 


8 


Dry Cleaning 

\ 

Electronics | 


t 

5 
7 


Industrial Arts 


0 


Keypunch 


0 


Machine 


14 


Meat Cutting 


10 


Office Machine Repair 


7 


Shoe Repair 


10 


Welding 


1 


Other 


6 


TOTAL 


126 



Data obtained from TRIAD, University of Washington. 
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""DISADVANTAGED" - A program for persons who have academic, socio- 
economic, cultural, or other handicaps that prevent them from 
succeeding in regular vocational education or consumer and home- 
making programs designed for persons without such handicaps and who 
for that reason require specially designed educational programs or 
related services. 

In Table 5.6a, we see a summary of handicapped and disadvantaged enrollments 
by program in the community colleges for 1971-72, These figures include boch 
preparatory and supplementary programs and the various colleges reporting data 
presumably utilized the definitions as listed above. The percentage of total 
enrollees by program in each of these two categories is actually quite similar 
and in both cases the distribution is fairly consistent with that reported in 
Table 5. Id for the total vocational enrollment. The somewhat greater percentage 
of both handicapped and disadvantaged students in Trade and Industry programs is 
probably attributed to the emphasis on such programs in our urban community 
colleges, ^ 

Because of the way in which data collection is handled, detailed enrollments 
on the disadvantaged and handicapped students in the public common schools and 
vocational-technical institutes are not available. In Tables 5,6b and 5,6c, we 
have summarized special projects for handicapped and disadvantaged students in 
various common school districts thoughout the State. It should be remembered, 
however, that the enrollments reported in these two tables represent the specific 
target population in a vocational training project and do not include the total 
number of handicapped cr disadvantaged students who might be served by regular 
vocational programs in the respective districts. There is simply no way ^ithout 
implementing major changes in the collection 'procedure to reliably estimate the 
actual numbers of handicapped and disadvantaged students receiving various types 
of vocational training in the common schools. 



The students identified to be disadvantaged and handicapped tend to be concentrated 
in our urban areas and therefore, are likely to be over-represented in the urban 
community colleges. The fact that those same colleges tend to support strong 
Trade and Industry programs leads to the greater percentage of Trade and Industry 
enrollments among both groups. 
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TABLE 5.6a 

HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED VOCATIONAL 
ENROLLIffiNTS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES^ 

1971-72 



Occupational 


Total 


Handicapped^ 


Disadvantaged'^ 


Programs 


Enrollment 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Number 


Percent 
of Total 


Agriculture 


3,045 


56 


2.5 


110 


2.9 


Distributive Education 


10,265 


211 


9.6 


264 


7.0 


Health 


4,998 


152 


6.9 


351 


9.3 


Homemaking 


14,089 


366 


16.6 


891 


23.4 


Business and Office 


15,397 


491 


22.2 


579 


15.3 


Technical 


6,855 


140 


6.3 


474 


12.5 


Trades and Industry 


34,829 


792 


35.9 


1,124 


29.6 


Other^ 


8,839 


1,044 




1,769 




Total 


89,478 


2,208 


100.0 


3,793 


100.0 



Data obtained from SBCCE. 

'^The "Other" category includes remedial and group guidance classes which are 
not counted in the total. 

The table includes enrollments from Olympia Vocational Technical Institute 
"^^^^^hich, since June, 1971, has been administered by the community college system. 

d 

Only those reported receiving assistance under P.L. 90-576, Parts 4A, 4B 
and 102b ♦ l-Iany handicapped and disadvantaged are in regular programs and 
not specifically counted. 
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tIbLE 5.6b 

1971-72 VOCATIONAL HANDICAPPED PROJECTS^ 



School Districts^ 


Number of Students Served 


Funding Level 


Centralia 


65 


$21,135 


Everett 


60. 


$23,400 


Franklin Pierce 


100 


$16,:00 


Ren ton 
Seattle 


34 
85 


$ 6,500 
$30,188 


Sedro Wool ley 


13 


$12,114 


Sedro Wool ley 


45 


$ 4,900 


Shoreline 


15 


$11,900 


South Bend 


40 


$21,695 


Yakima 


1,747 


$ 9,185 



^Data obtained from SPI. 

^This table includes projects for which both number of students 
served and funding level are available. 
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TABLE 5.6c 



1971-72 DISADVANTAGED PROJECTS^ 



School Districts^ 


Number of Students Served 


Funding Level 


Asotin 


60 


$15,581.71 


Auburn 


125 


$21,000 


Bellevue 


294 


$ 8,552 


Bethel 


80 


$ 8,500 


Chehalis 


23 


$ 1,680.35 


Chelan 


10 


$ 769 


CI arks ton 


12 


$ 4,290 


Federal way 


1 n 
lU 


< 9 nnn 
9 z , uuu 

1 


Federal Way 


30 


i 

$ 8,590 j 

1 


GrdAdview 


121 


$ 862 


Everett 


15 


$ 1,508 


Issaquah 


40 


$ 5,350 


Kennewick 


15 


$ 5,330 


Kent 


63 


$ 4,290 


Kent 


125 


$19,939 


Mabton 


13 


$ 850 


Nalelle Youth Camp 


80 


$30,000 


Omak 


28 


$16,500 


Peninsula 


175 


$10,430 


Puyallup 


30 


$ 5,034 


Renton 


20 


$ 9,400 


Richland 


44 


$ 5,792.52 


Seattle 


1,174 


$32,720 


Sedro %oley 

5 


18 


$ 1,430 
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(Continued) 
TABLE 5.6c 

1971-72 DISADVANTAGED PROJECTS 



School Districts 


Number of Students Served 


Funding Level 


Sunny side 


124 


$ 3.030 


Tenino 


39 


$ 5,428 


Toledo 


6 


$ 1,220 


Vashon Island 


20 


$ 600 


White Pass 


35 


$ 3,783 


Yakima 


70 


$31,000 


Yakima 


1,416 


$ 5,800 


Zillah 


12 


$ 6,325 



Data obtained from SPI. 

This table includes projects for which both number of students 
served and funding level are available. 
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Projected Enrollments in Vocational Education 

Projections of any population group are generally best estimates at a 
particular point in time; and, for this reason, they can be used only as a 
general guide in future planning. As part of the "State Plan for the Admini- 
stration of Vocational Education," the Washington State Board of Vocational 
Education did present a five-year enrollment projection. This projection is 
summarized in Tables 5.7a and 5.7b. It is generally based upon the mere projection 
of recent enrollment trends in each of the occupational programs and institutional 
levels. According to this projection, vocational enrollment can be expected to 
increase approximately 50 percent in the next five years. At least a part of 
this increase can be attributed to the continued broadening in the definition of the 
vocational program itself; however, the largest increases are likely to occur in 
various post-secondary programs designed for retraining present workers. 
Increases in this latter group along with a broadening of the definition of 
vocational education should more than of^et the declining rate of growth in the 
overall school population. 
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TABLE 5.7a 

PROJECTION OF VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY PROGR^M^ 



Occupational Programs 


Enrollment Projection 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1977-78 


Agriculture (01) 


19,782 


24,936 


31,434 


Distributive Education (04) 


11,126 


15,087 


18,138 


Health (07) 


8,356 


10,517 


14,991 


Home Economics (09) 


77,111 


76,693 


82,170 


Business and Office (14) 


60,967 


78,096 


92,395 


Technical (16) 


11,024 


13,687 


18,89L; 


Trade and Industry (17) 


39,985 


55,856 


69,180 


Other (99) 


3,067 


4,623 


6,668 


Total^ 


231,418 


279,495 


• 333,871 



Data obtained from State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
Education under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968, Table IV. 
Part II - July, 1972. 
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TABLE 5.7b 

PROJECTION OF VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENTS BY INSTITUTION TYPE^ 



Type of Institution 


Enrollment Projection 


1971-72 


1972-73 


1977-78 


Public Secondary 


112,329 


132,536 


150,181 


Public Vocational Technical 


36,503 


48,957 


69,469 


Public Community College 


82,586 


98,002 


114,221 


Total^ 


231,418 


279,495 


333,871 



Data obtained from State Plan for the Administration of 
Vocational Education under the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968; Table IV.- July, 1972. 
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APPENDIX 5A: AVAILABILITY OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON 
PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
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APPENDIX 53: AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON 



LEGEND: // Available 70-71 only 

X Availab le 71-72 only 

0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 

ErJc - - 



BUSINESS & OFFICE 

ft 
a 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Yakima Valley College 


Wenatchee Valley College 


Walla Walla College 


Tacoma Comm. College 


Spokane Comm. College 


Skagit Valley College 


Shoreline Comm. College 


Seattle Comm. College 


Peninsula College 


Olympic College 


Olympia Vo-Tech (C.C.C.) 


Lower Columbia College 


Highline Colleae 


Green River College 


Grays Harbor College 


Fort Steilacoom College 


m 
< 

-5 

a> 

c+ 
c+ 

o 
o 

3 
3 

O 

o 

i 

n> 


Edmonds Comm. College 


Columbia Basin College 


Clark College 


Central i a College 


Big Bend Comm. College 


Bellevue Comm. College 


BUSINESS & OFFICE 
















































Accounting Clerk 






6 


Y 
A 


Y 
A 




0 


0 




M 

n 








V 
A 




0 








0 






0 


Accounting Machine Operator 
















Y 
A 
































Administrative Management 














V 
A 










V 

X 
























Banking & Credit 










Y 
A 






Y 
A 
































Cashiering & Bank Teller 










M 

JT 






U 
































Clerk Typist 


0 




0 


X 


0 




0 


0 




# 


# 


X 


X 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Data Processing Clerk 


X 


X 


X 




0 






0 




0 




X 


0 


# 


X 


X 


X 


# 


X 


0 


X 


0 




Data Processin_g_ Technician 


0 


X 


0 




0 






0 




0 


# 


0 


0 




0 


X 


0 


# 


0 


0 


0 


X 




Data Processing (Business) S.A. 




















X 




X 














X 






X 




Key Punch Operator 










0 






# 




0 




X 








X 


# 


# 




# 


0 


0 




Personnel Training 
















X 
































Secretarial Science 


# 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


# 


0 


0 


0 


0 


# 


0 


0 


0 


# 


0 


Secretary, Foreign Languages 
















































Secretary, Legal 






# 




X 




X 






# 












X 
















Secretary, Medical 


# 


X 


# 




0 


# 




X 








0 








0 










X 


# 




Stenographer 










X 




X 










X 
























DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
















































Commercial Art & Related Occ. 










0 






0 




# 








0 












0 


0 






Food Marketing Management 
































X 
















Marketing & Sales 










X 




X 


























# 






0 


Mid-Management 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


# 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


X 


X 


Receiving & Shipping 
























X 
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// Available 70-71 only 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 



HEALTH 


Yakima Valley College 


Wenatchee Valley College 


01 
0» 

z: 

01 
01 

r> 
o 

(D 
LO 
(D 


Tacoma Comm. College 


Spokane Comm. College i 


Skagit Valley College 1 


Shoreline Comm. Cdllege ! 


Seattle Conm. College 


Peninsula College 


Olympic College 


Olymoia Vo-Tech (C.C.C.) 


Lower Columbia Colleqe 


Highline College 


Green River College 


Grays Harbor College 


Fort Steilacoom College 


Everett Comm. Colleqe 


Edmonds Comm. Colleqe 


Columbia Basin College 


Clark Colleqe * 1 


Central i a College 


Biq Bend Conm. College 


Bellevue Comm. College 1 


Biological Technician 














0 


































Cardio- Pulmonary Therapy 










Q 






































Dental Assistant 










0 






0 




















0 












Dental Hygienist 


0 












0 


















# 








0 








Dental Technician 
















0 
































Inhalation Theraov 




X 




X 


0 






X 










0 
































# 






0 




















X 












neo 1 ca 1 lgd icunniuian 




0 












X 


# 






























Medical Photography 














































X, 


Medical Records Technician 








0 


0 




# 


X 




























# 


Medical Ward Clerk 










X 






X 








X 
























Mental Health Technician 










X 






















0 
















Mental Retardation Technician 
































0 
















nurse, Aiae 




X 






X 














X 




# 




















Nur^p A^<nriatp Decree 


0 


0 


0 


X 


0 




0 


X 


X 


0 




0 


0 








0 


# 


0 


0 






0 


Nurse, Practical 


0 


0 


0 


# 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 




0 




0 


0 




0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




Occupational Therapy 




























0 




















Physical Therapy 




























0 












% 








Radiology Technology 


# 


# 




# 






































0 


Surgical Technician 
















X 
































Veterinary Technician 














X 


















0 
















X-Ray Technician 


0 


0 




0 






































0 



// Available 70-71 only 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 



HOME ECONOMICS 
& 

AGRICULTURE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Yakima Valley College 


Wenatchee Valley College ! 


Walla Walla College J 


Tacoma Comm. College 


Spokane Comm. College 


Skaqlt Valley College 1 


Shoreline Comm. College 


Seattle Comm. College 


Peninsula College J 


Olympic Colleqe ^ 


Olvmpla Vo-Tech (C.C.C.) 


Lower Columbia Colleqe 1 


Hiqhline Colleqe 1 


Green JRIver Colleqe 


Grays Harbor Colleqe 1 


Fort Stellacoom College 1 


Everett Comm. College 


Edmonds Comm. College 1 


Columbia Basin College J 


Clark College J 


Central la College 


Bia Bend Comm. College 1 


Bellevue Comm. College 1 


Apparel Design 
















0 
































Early Childhood Education 










X 




# 


0 












0 




0 


0 






0 






0 


Food Preparation 






r. 




0 






0 
























0 








Food Processing 






































X 










Food Service 






0 




0 






0 
























# 








Food Service Preparation 














0 
































0 


Home Economics 


# 


X 




X 






#' 


f# 










# 










X 












Interior Decoration 














X 


























X 






X 


Sewing, Power 










0 






0 
































Tailoring 
















0 
































AGRICULTURE 
















































Agri -Business 


# 


X 


# 




X 


X 






























0 


0 




Agri -Chemistry & General Chemistry 














# 










# 














0 










Agri -Distribution 












































0 




Agri -Mechanic 










X 




































X 


Agri -Production 




X 






































0 


0 




Farm Equipment Mechanic 


X 


0 








# 
































0 




Farm Management 


X 








X 
































X 






Ornamental Horticulture 










X 






0 




















0 




0 






0 



// Available 70-71 only 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 
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CONSERVATION & RECREATION 
& 

OTHER 

CONSERVATION & RECREATION 


-< 

0J 
7^ 

B 
< 

O 

fD 

:Q 

fD 


fD 
■ 3 
. OJ 
ri 
O 
13 

: fD 

fD 
OJ 
fD 

O 

fD 
fD 


: s 



- OJ 

OJ 

: OJ 

t o 

fD 
fD 


OJ 

' n 
' o 

. ^ 

' o 
' E 

• O 
fD 

LO 
III 


■a 
o 

7Z 
OJ 
23 
fD 

) 

r 
a 

c 
o 

fD 
O 
fD 


;^ 

OJ 
■LQ 
-J 

ri 

< 
> OJ 

o 

fD 
fD 


) t/ 

5 

• fD 

1 

: 3 

fD 

o 

> • 

o 

fO 

LO 

fD 


- fD 
OJ 
ri 
ri 

' fD 

r 
o 

> — 
= 

r 
o 

fD 

LO 

fD 


Peninsula Col "lege 


olc 

< ^ 
3 3 

-J. -J 

O OJ 

o < 
o o 

_l 1 

fD fD 

LJ ( 1 

fD 3 

n 


-« o 
s: 

fD 

r 
o 

< a 
1 

QJ 

c- 
o 
— 

fO 

LO 

fD 


" 3 

LO 

-J 

> 3 

fD 

III 

LO 

> fD 
1 


: cr 
• -5 

fD 
' fD 
' 23 

;^ 
< 

» fD 
fD 

LO 

fD 


5 cr 

OJ 
CO 

• 0> 
-5 

a 
o 

> 

c 
' o 

fD 

LO 

fD 


) -T 
O 

ri 

<y 

: ri 

III 
-J 

oj 
o 
o 
) o 
^ 3 

o 

fD 

LO 

fD 


^ rr 
< 

fD 

y 

fD 

> ri 
• ri 

• 

^ O 
P 

o 

> — 
' fD 

'LO 

fD 


1 rr 
Q 

o 

23 

• Q 

• W 

> r 

G 

1 

> c 
^ o 

fD 

LO 

fD 


1 r 

- o 

3 

- o 

Oj 

> 

Oj 
(/) 
1 

23 

> 

' o 
fD 

LO 

fD 


>jr 

4 OJ 

-5 

■ r 
o 

J Z 

fD 

LO 

• fD 

) 


> r 

^ fD 
23 
ri 

• 

OJ 

> — 

J OJ 

c 
o 

fD 

LO 

fD 


> a 
—J 

LO 

fD 
^ 23 

; 3 
o 

fD 
fD 


Bellevue Comm. College 


Evnironmental Control 










X 






X 










X 




















Fish & Game Management 


















# 










0 


















Fisheries 


















n 

V/ 




























Forest Technology 




0 










n 
u 




n 




U 




0 






0 








0 






Ocean Resource Occupations 














n 




# 






U 

ft 






















Pollution Control Technology 














ff 
































Recreation Technoloav 

— 2*^— 1 
















X 

A 










U 




Y 
A 








Y 
A 




0 


0 


Ski School Instruction 




X 

A 










































OTHER 














































Air Transportation Agent 










X 














X 






















Boatbuilding 
















0 






























Business Service Representative 








X 


X 




0 


X 










0 




















Central Service Technician 
















X 








X 






















Custodial Services 


































X 












Flight Training 


# 


X 


0 
















0 










0 


# 






0 


0 




Housekeeping Aide 














X 
































Mass Communications/ Information 














X 








X 
























Photography 








X 


# 






0 
















0 






# 








Real Estate 




X 




X 


X 




0 


0 










0 






0 












0 


Tr^ansportation Management 
























X 


0 












X 








l/ndersea Diver 
























0 























Available 70-71 only 
Available 71-72 only 
Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 
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// 
X 
0 



TRADE h TEQiNOLOGi 


Yakima Valley College I 


Wenatchee Valley College 


Walla Walla College 1 


Tacoma Comm. College J 


Spokane Comm. College { 


Skagit Valley College j 


Shoreline Comm. College 


Seattle Comm. College 


Peninsula College 1 


Olympic College I 


o 

1 

H 
(D 
O 

O 
• 

• 

• 


Lower Columbia College 1 


Highline College I 


Green River College 


Grays Harbor College J 


Fort oceilacoom College | 


w 
< 

(D 
H 
(D 

V 

o 

1 
• 

9 

H» 
H» 
(D 
)Q 
(D 


w 
a 

B 

a 
n 

1 
• 

o 
o 

H» 
H» 
(D 
OQ 
(D 


Columbia Basin College 


Clark College 


Centralia College 1 


Cd 
H« 

JQ 

tyJ 

a* 

o 
o 

P 
o 

H» 
H» 
(D 

oo 


Bellevue Comm. College 1 


Airframe & Power plant Mechanic 










Jr 


Y 

A 






















o 


Ji 








o 




Auto Body Mecnanic 


X 




Q 




Q 






Q 








Q 




Q 






IF 




Q 


Q 








Automotive Counterman 
























o 
























Auto Mechanic 


0 


X 








If 






o 


X 




o 




o 






o 




O' 


o 




o 




Aviation Electronics 
















































Cabinet nalcing 
















































Carpentry 




X 






0 






0 












o 






o 




o 










Chemical Technology 














0 


X 








# 














# 










Civil Engineering Technician 


0 




» 




;# 


0 


0 








n 




X 


o 






-r 

It 






o 


0 




o 


Construction Technician 












X 




















X 






X 










Diesel Mecnani.c 




X 






0 






0 


X 




















o 


o 








Drat ting 










0 




0 


0 




o 






o 


o 






o 




/Jh 








Electronics Technician 


0 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 




o 


it 
if 


o 




o 


o 




o 


o 


o 


X 


c 




1 


Electronics Conmunications 












X 




0 




# 




























Engineering Technician 






X 










X 


X 


X 






X 












X 










Industrial Electronics & Electricity 




X 






X 






0 
























# 








Industrial Engineering Technician 






X 








0 






// 




# 


X 


# 






n 
It 






o 






o 


Instrumentation Technician 










X 






X 








o 
























nacninis t 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 






















necnanic j nainuenance 






X 














X 




o 
























necnanxcax Lngxneerxng lecnnxcxan 










X 




0 










X 


X 


X 




^/ 








X 








Metal Machinery Trades 










J? 






// 




1} 




# 




o 










o 


o 








Metallurgy « Basic 
























X 
























Office Machine Repair 






0 










































Printing and Related Trades 










0 




// 


0 




X 






o 














o 








Prod. Tech & Quality Control 














0 


// 










o 




















X 


Pulp & Paper Technology 
























o 




# 




















Radio & TV Production 
















































Radio & TV Servicing 








































// 








Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 




0 






0 






























// 








Sheet Metal Trades 




X 






0 






0 
































Tool & Machine Design 
















































Watchmaking Technology 










0 






It 
































Welding 


X 


X 


0 




0 


0 




0 ( 




o 




o 


o 


o 






o 




o 


o 




o 





# Available 70-71 only 

X Available 71-72 only 

O Ho Available both 70-71 

ERXC - - and 71-72 



PERSONAL SERVICES 
& 

PUBLIC SERVICES 
PERSONAL SERVICES 


Yakima Valley College | 


Wenatchee Valley College I 


Walla Walla College I 


Tacoma Comm. College 


Skagit Valley College 


Shoreline Comm. College 


Seattle Comm. College 


Peninsula College 


Olympic College 


o 

3 

H« 

P3 

< 

o 
1 

H 

n> 
o 
cr 

n 
n 

• 


Lower Columbia College 


Highline College 


Green River College 


Grays Harbor College 


Fort Steilacoom College 


Everett Comm. College 


Edmonds Comm. College 


Columbia Basin College 


Clark College 


Centralia College 


Big Bend Comm. College 


Bellevue Comm. College 


Airline Stewardess 
























o 














o 




// 




Barbering 














































Beauty. Culture 








c 


) 


X 


o 








X 










o 














Dry Cleaning 














o 
































Instructional Aide 






X 


X > 


: 


o 


// 






V 
A 






» 






o 






o 






o 


PUBLIC SERVICES 














































Air Traffic Control 








/ 






// 












o 




















Fire Service Training 


o 




























X 




o 


X 


// 




X 




Hotel-Motel Management 








G 






o 












it 




















Law Enforcement & Corrections 


X 




o 


X C 




o 






o 




o 


o 


o 




o 


o 




X 


o 


o 




o 


Library Assistant/Technician 


// 




o 
















o 


o 




o 










o 








Parole & Probation Officer 












































X 


Public Administration 








































X 






Traffic Engineering Technician 


































X 












Welfare Aide 








X 




































X 



# Available 70-71 only 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available both 70-71- 
and 71-72 
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APPENDIX 5C: AVAILABILITY OF PUBLIC VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE PROGRAMS IN WASHINGTON 



LEGEND: // Available 70-71 only 

X Available 71-72 only 

0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 
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Bcii.INl'SS & OFFICE 
& 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
BUSINESS & OFFICE 


Tacoma Vo-Tech 


Renton Vo-Tech / 1 


Lake Washington Vc-Tech ^ 


Clover Park Vo-Tech | 


Bellingham Vo-Tech 


Accounting Clerk 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Accounting Machine Operator 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Administrative Management 








0 




Banking & Credit 












Cashiering and Bank Teller 








0 




Clerk Typist 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Data Processing Clerk 


0 


# 




// 




Data Processing Technician 


0 


// 




0 




Data Processing (Business) S.A. 








0 




Kay Punch Operator 




0 




0 


0 


Personnel Training 




0 




0 


0 


Secretarial Science 

— 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Secretary, Foreign Languages ^ 












Serr^etarv, Lega.* ^ 




0 




0 


0 


Setre^ary , Medical 




0 




0 


0 


Stenographer 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 












Commercial Art and Related Occ. 








0 




Food Marketing Mctuagement 






0 




Marketing and Sales 






0 




Mid-Management 




0 




0 




Receiving and Shipping 








0 





// Available 70-71 only 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available bofh 70-"'l 
and 71-72 
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CONSERVATION & RECREATION 
Ux n.ci\ 

l^UlNDCIvV Ax lUiN Ot KCUKC Ax iUiN 


lacoma vo-iecn 


Kenton Vo-iech 


Lake Washington Vo-Tech 


r 

1- 

0 

< 

0 

1 
1 

h- 

fD 

o 


Bellingham Vo-Tech 


Environmental Control 












Fish & Game Management 








# 




Fisheries 








0 




Forest Technology 












Ocean Resource Occupations 








// 




Pollution Control Technology 








0 




ivecx^eauion lecnnoiogy 












oKi ocnooi inscruccion 












Uxn.ci\ 












r\jLr xranspor L auLon /vgenu 










DOaU DU JL±a JLIig 


0 










DUSLness oervLce KepresenuauLVc 












U6riLra± oeLVJLL.e iecnni.ci.an 












Lus LOOLai oervices 


0 


0 




0 




ciecLncaj. Appliance iiepair 


0 










rilgilL. iLdllllllg 








0 




rurn luure upnois uer mg 


0 










Housekeeping Aide 








0 




Mass Communications/Information 












Painting & Decorating 


0 










Photography 








0 




Real Estate 




0 


0 


0 




Small Engine Mechanics 


0 










Trade Sewing 


0 










Transportation Management 




0 








Undersea Diver 













erJc 
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// Available 70-71 onlv 
X Available 71-72 only 
Av^lable both 7Q^71 
id 71-72 



\ 

V 



HEALTH 


Tacoma Vo-Tech 1 


Renton Vo-Tech I 


Lake Washington Vo-Tech I 


Clover Park Vo-Tech I 


Bellingham Vo-Tech I 


Biological Technician 












Cardio-Pulmonary Therapy 












Dental Assistant 


0 






0 


0 


Dental Hygienist 












Dental Technician 


0 










Inhalation Therapy 












Medical Assistant 












Medical Lab Technician 








0 




Medical Photography 












Medical Records Technician 








0 




Medical Ward Clerk 








0 




Mental Health Technician 












Medical Retardation Technician 












Nurse, Aide 


0 






0 


X 


Nurse, Associate Degree 












Nurse, Practical 


0 






0 


0 


Occupational Therapy 








// 




Physical Therapy 












Radiology Technology 












Surgical Technician 












Veterinary Technician 












X-Ray Technician 













// Available 70-71 only 

X Available 71-72 only 

0 Available both 70-71 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
& 

AGRICULTURE 
HOME ECONOMIC*; 


M 
M 
M« 

rr 

B 

< 
o 
1 

H 

(t) 
O 


Clover Park Vo-Tech 


Lake Washington Vo-Tech 


Renton Vo-Tech 


Tacoma Vo-Tech 


ADDarel Desien 






0 


0 




Earlv Childhnnd FHll^'^^^^nn 


A 
U 




0 


0 




Food Prenarat ion 


A 
U 


it 


0 


0 


0 


Food Process in f> 






0 


0 


0 


Food Service 


// 


// 


0 


0 


0 


Food Service Preparation 






0 


0 


0 


Home Economics 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Inter ior Dp mr^^^ i na 






0 


0 


X 


Sewinjy Pnwpr 


A 
U 






0 






0 


0 


0 


0 




AGRICULTURE 












Agri-Bus iness 










// 


Agri-Chemistry & General Chemistry 












Agri-Distribution 










// 


Agri -Mechanic 








X 




Agri-Production 










// 


Farm^s Equipment Mechanic 












Farm Management 












Ornamental Horticulture 








0 


// 



// Available 70-71 onlv 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 
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TRADE & TECHNOLOGY 


Tacoma Vo-Tech 


Renton Vo-Tech 


Lake Wash. Vo-Tech 1 


Clover Park Vo-Tech 


Bellinghara Vo-Tech 


Airframe & Powerplant Mechanic 








0 




Auto Body Mechanic 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Automotive Counterman 








0 


0 


Auto Mechanic 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Aviation Electronics 








0 




Cabinet Making 


0 








0 


Carpentry 


0 








0 


CATV 6t Closed Cir. T.V. Tech. 


0 










Chemical Technology 


// 










Civil Engineering Technician 


0 


0 






0 


Construction Technician 








0 




Diesel Mechanic ' 


0 








0 


Dining Room Service 


u 










Drafting 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Electrical 


0 










Electronics Technician 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Electronic*? Communication*? 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Engineering Technician 


0 






0 


0 


Industrial Electronics & Electricity 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Industrial Engineering Technician 


0 


// 




// 


// 


Ins t rumentat ion Techni c i pn 


0 










Machinist 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Mechanic, Maintenance 




0 




0 




Mechanical Engineering Technician 


0 






0 




Metal Machinery Trades 


0 


0 




// 


0 


Metallurgy, Basic 




0 








Office Machine Repair 




0 




0 




Printing and Related Trades 








0 


X 


Prod. Tech. & Quality Control 


0 


0 






// 


Pulp & Paper Technology 












Radio & TV Production 


0 






0 




Radio & TV Servicing 


0 


0 




0 


0 


Refrigeration & Air Conditioning 


0 


0 






0 


Sheet Metal Trades 


0 








0 


Tool 6c Machine Design 




0 




0 




Watchmaking Technology 


0 










Welding 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



// Available 70-71 only 
- 150 - X Available 71-72 only 

0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 



PERSONAL SERVICES 
6 

PUBLIC SERVICES 


1 acoma Vo-Tech 


Kenton Vo-Tech 


1 r- 

Q) 

?r 
(D 

0) 

rr 

(n 

rt 
r\ 
\J 

o 

{ 

H 
CD 
O 


Clover Park Vo-Tech 


3 

3 

Q) 
3 

< 
O 

(T) 
O 


PERSONAL SERVICES 










Airline Stewardess 












Barbering 


0 










Beauty Culture 


0 




X 




X 


Dry Cleaning 








0 




1 nstruct ional Aide 




0 




0 




PUBLIC SERVICES 












Air Traffic Control 












Fire Service Training 


0 










Hotel -Motel Management 








0 




Law Enforcement & Corrections 












Library Assistant/Technician 








0 




Parole & Probation Officer 


X 










Publ ic Administration 












Traffic Engineering Technician 












Welfare Aid ] 
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// Available 70-71 only 
X Available 71-72 only 
0 Available both 70-71 
and 71-72 



CHAPTER 6 
EMPLOYER VIEWPOINTS 

Any overall evaluation of vocational programs must consider more than the 
comparison of manpower requirements and vocational enrollments as presented in 
Chapter 3 of this report. Of at least equal importance is an assessment of the 
quality of the several vocational programs and their respective graduates. An 
important part of this quality assessment is the viewpoints of the employers who 
hire graduates of vocational programs. In an effort to obtain information 
related to employer views, the Washington State Advisory Council for Vocational 
Education contracted with the Bureau of School Service and Research, University 
of Washington, to conduct a statewide survey of both employer and employee 
viewpoints on various matters relating to vocational education. The instrument 
used as a guide to the interviews is found in Appendix 6A and a list of the 63 
participating firms is I'ound in Appendix 6B. The sample firms included in the 
survey were selected or. the basis of ge ihical location, size and industrial 
classif icaticii. 

In Tabic we see that the firms were selected from varied communities 

across the State. Eleven of the 39 counties of Washington State are represented 
in the sample. Almost two-thirds of the 63 firms were located in King, Pierce, a 
and Snohomish counties and the selected firms generally reflect the population 
distribution across the State. 

In Table 6.1b, we see that the average size of the firms interviewed was 
1,234 with the size ranging from the Boeing Company (40,000 employees) to the 
Vanguard Exoloration and Advance Real Estate and Construction Company with only 
four employees each. The comparative sample and Washington State distributions 
according to firm or agency classification is presented in Table 6.1c. The 
percentage of firms or agencies in a specific category does not differ by more 
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TABLE 6 -la 
SAl^LE DIGTRTBUTION BY AREA CODE^ 



Code 



■ r 



Area 
Descrirjion 



:Number of 
"1 Firms 

i 



An 

DU 


, Vancouver 9 uama-s \ 


1 
1 


ou 


i ^ j 

Liongvxewy Js.e±so \ 


o 
J 


ijj 


\ i 

brant. Louncy » 


1 


140 


Aberdeen, Hoquiam 1 


1 


170 


Seattle | 


24 


171 


j 

Balance of Seattle Adm. Area 1 


2 


172 


I 

Renton, Andover, Industrial Park ! 


1 


173 


Balance of Renton Adm. Area 


1 


180 


Bremerton, Bangor, Pt. Orchard, Pt. Gamble 


2 


270 


Tacoma (except Route 2) 


9 


310 


Everett, Marysville, Pinehurst, Lowell 


4 


320 


1 

Spokane ; 


.11 


340 


Olympia, Lacey, Tumwater ! 


2 


390 


Yakima, Union Gap, Selah 


1 


Total 


for State j 


63 



Tlie area codes are those used by the State of Washington, 
Employment Security Department, Research and Statistics Branch. 
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TABLE 6.1b 
SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY SIZE OF FIRl-1 



r,. n ^ Number of 

Size Category 

^ ■: Firms 



0-49 : 9 



50 - 99 I 11 

i 

100 - 249 ! 17 



250 - 499 9 

t 

I 

500 - 999 ; 4 



1000 - 2499 I 7 

2500 - 4999 • 3 

5000 + . 3 

Total 63 
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TABLE 6.1c 



SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY 
TYPE OF FIRI'I OR AGENCY^ 



Firm or Agency 
Classification 


Sample 


State of Washington^ 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Construction 


3 


4.8 


75,515 


6.1 


Manufacturing 


14 


22.1 


266,875 


21.6 


Transportation and Comoiunications 


3 


4.8 


55,262 


4.5 


Utility and Sanitary 


3 


4.8 


38,375 


3.1 


Wholesale 


3 


4.8 


59,857 


4.9 


Retail 


9 


14.3 


205,049 


16.6 


Finance and Insurance 


3 


4.8 


68,745 


5.6 


Business and Repair 


3 


4.8 


38,395 


3.1 


Entertainment and Recreation 


2 


3.2 


10,845 


.9 


Welfare and Religion 


1 


1.6 


20,802 


1.7 


Legal and Engineering 


2 


3.2 


29,731 


2.4 


Personal 


2 


3.2 


52,494 


4.3 


Health 


5 


7.9 


72,330 


5.9 


Education 


5 


7.9 


112,965 


9.2 


Public Administration 


3 


4.8 


68,861 


5.6 


Agriculture, Mining, and Fishing 


2 


3.0 


56,962 


4.5 


Total 


63 


100.0 


1,233,063 


100.0 



The firm or agency classifications are consistent with the categories used in 
both the U.S. Census and in the Employment Security Department, State of 
Washington. 

The State of Washington data is reflective of the labor force distribution as 
reported in the 1970 U.S. Census. 
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than 3 percent from the overall employment distribution for the State of Washington. 

In looking at the employee distribution in Table 6. Id we note that the sample 
distribution is generally consistent with statewide employment patterns as reported 
in the 1970 U.S. Census. The heavy emphasis on the craftsmen and foremen category 
results primarily from the inclusion of the Boeing Company, a firm of 40,000 
employees which requires an advanced technology of production. 

In each of the 63 firms included in the survey, the Bureau staff attempted 
to interview three persons, one each from the central management, line supervision, 
and a non-supervisory employee groups. The actual distribution of the sample of 
189 respondents is shown in Table 6.1e; and, in reporting the survey results in 
subsequent sections of this chapter, differences among the three employee classi- 
fications are presented, particularly when such differences may provide input to 
the assessment of vocational education as viewed by employing firms and agencies. 

General Assessment of Vocational Programs 

All of the 189 respondents were asked to select items which would result 
in the greatest improvement of vocational preparation programs. More specifically, 
each respondent was asked to select three of the potential areas of need as listed 
in Table 6.2a. Clearly, more respondents (56 percent) selected "more related on- 
the-job experience" than any other single factor. The teaching of more personal 
relations skills was rated no lower than second by any of the respondent groups 
and was selected by approximately 50 percent of the total sample. It is interesting 
to note that the relative position of these first two areas of need — more related 
on-the-job experience and more personal relations skills — is different for central 
management and the other two employee categories. Only 44.4 percent of the 
central managers as Compared with over 60 percent of the other two groups selected 
''more related on-the-job experience" as an area of greatest improvement in present 
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TABLE 6. id 

ESTIMATED EMPLOYEE DISTRIBUTION 
IN SAMPLE FIRMS AND AGENCIES^ 





Sample'' 


Q 

State of Washington 


Employee Classification 


Number 


1 Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Professional and Technical 


12,745 


16.4 


206,359 


16.7 


Managers and Proprietors 


5,906 


7.6 


112,802 


9.1 


Clerical Workers 


10,505 


13.5 


215,293 


17.5 


Sales Workers 


9,481 


12.2 


91,034 


7.4 


Craftsmen and Foremen 


17,803 


22.9 


179,705 


14.6 


Operatives 


9,616 


12.4 


161,406 


13.1 


Laborers (Farm and Non-farm) 


8,004 


10.3 


106,165 


8.7 


Service Workers 


3,652 


4.7 


160,299 


13.0 


Tccal 


77,712 


100.0 


1,233,063 


100.0 



The employee classifications as used here are consistent with the 
categories as used in the U.S. Census. 

^In certain firms, including the Boeing Company, employee distribution 
had to be estimated from figures in similar industry or agency types. 
For this reason, all sample figures must be interpreted as only rough 
estimates of actual distribution. 

c 

The State of Washington data is based upon the 1970 U.S. Census. 
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TABLE 6.1e 



Sm?LE DISTRIBUTION BY EMPLOYEE TYPE 



Respondent Category 


Number of 
Respondents 


Central Office Personnel Management 

(including personnel manager, employ- 
ment director, or training supervisor) 


63 
• 


Line Supervision Responsibilities 

(includes persons holding positions 
with supervisory responsibilities — 
foreman, branch manager, or depart- 
ment head) 


69 


Non-supervising Employee 

(includes persons who have no direct 
supervisory responsibility and'-vho 
are in positions not designated as 
professional or requiring a 
baccalaureate degree) 


57 


Total 


189 
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TABLE 6.2a 



GREATEST NEEDS IN VOCATIONAL PREPARATION^ 





Percent of Respondent Group^ 


Areas of Need 


Central 
Management 


Line 

r 

Supervisor 


Non-supervisory 
Employees 


Sample 
Total 


Provide more related 
"on-the-job*' experience 


44.4 


60.9 


63.2 


56.0 


Teach more personal relations 
skills 


50.8 


49.3 


49.1 


49.7 


Teach more job skills 


36.5 


47.8 


31.6 


39.2 


Emphasize more organizational 
skills 


28.6 


39.1 


45.6 


37.6 


Use more resource persons 
f rom-eec.upational fields 


27.0 


20.3 


21.1 


22.8 


Teach more math skills 


28.6 


18.8 


15.8 


21.2 


Teach more writing skills 


25.4 


21.7 


10.5 


19.6 


Teach more speaking skills ^ 


15.9 


15.9 


22.8 


18.0 


Teach more reading skills 


25.4 


11.6 


15.8 


17.5 


Provide greater variety in 
program *s curriculum 


11.1 


8.7 


14.0 


11.1 


Other 


3.2 


2.9 


3.5 


3.2 



Each respondent was asked to circle the three items considered to result in 
greatest improvement in present vocational programs. (Question //2, Part II) 



The respondent groups are as identified in Table 6.1e and the percent figure 
represents the percent of the designated group selecting the listed area of 
need. 



ERLC 
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vocational preparation programs. This result is entirely consistent with the 
general views toward "increased on-the-job experience" as reported by each of the 
three groups later in this chapter (see Table 6.3a). 

Only two other areas of need listed in Table 6.2a were selected by more 
than 25 percent of each of the respondent groups. These areas were "the teaching 
of more job skills" and "greater emphasis on organizational skills". It is clear 
that both employers and employees rate the teaching of job a.id organizational 
skills as being at least as important as the basic communications skills of 
mathematics, writing, speaking, and reading. Very few respondents in any of the 
three employer categories recommended ?esser emphasis on any of the items listed 
in Table 6.2a. 

In Table 6.2b, we see a summary of employers' perceptions of recently 
hired employees and note that the training in almost all areas was rated sligi^tly 
better than adequate. Deficiencies in writing and organizational skills appear 
to be of greatest concern the overall sample of 182 persons choosing to respond 
to this question. The same two factors — writing and organization skills — 
were most important to each of the central management, line supervisor, and non- 
supervisory employee subgroups. The fact that, from the employer's perspective, 
concern over writing and organizational skill deficiencies took precedent over 
the job skill category may seem, at first glance, to contradict the earlier 
employer concern that more emphasis on job skills was important in improving 
vocational education programs. (In Table 6.2a, we note that 39.2 percent of all 
respondents selected the teaching of more job skills as an important need.) One 
reasonable interpretation of this possible inconsir .ency in rating organizational 
and writing skills ahead of job skills in terms of applicant deficiency might be 
that employers are quite concerned over deficiencies in the writing and organiza- 
tional capab-^lity of their employees but fail to see these as primary concerns for 
vocational education programs. It is often assumed that these skills ^' f writing 
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TABLE 6.2b 



RATING OF EMPLOYEE SKILL CAPACITY^ 





Average Rating for Employee Groups 


Clerical 
Employees 
(71) 


Sales 
Employees 
■(30) 


Craftsmen and 
Operatives 
(46) 


Servi ce 
wo rK.ers 
(33) 


All ^ 
onp ±uyt^co 
(182) 


Reading Skills 


1.61 


1.67 


1.98 


1.88 


1.80 


Mathematics Skills 


1.81 


1.90 


2.11 


2.04 


1.96 


Writing Skills 


1.86 


2.00 


2.16 


2.00 


2.03 


Personal Relations Skills 


1.68 


1.36 


1.91 


1.86 


1.70 


Organizational Skills 


*1.93 


1.75 


2.15 


2.03 


2.00 


Speaking Skills 


1.73 


1.57 


1.96 


1.97 


1.81 


Job Skills 


1. 76 


1.83 


1.94 


1.86 


1.80 



^Each respondent was asked to rate the capability of recently hired employees 
•n eacl>, of the skill areas as listed. A 1 rating was excellent, a 2 rating 
was adequate, and a 3 rating was poor. The numbers in parentheses represent 
the number of the total of 189 respondents choosing to rate recently 
employed persons in the category as indicated. (Question #1, Part II) 



*The average ratings in this case represent an overall assessment for all 
employee categories. The ratings were taken from the "all employee" column 
for those respondents choosing to make a judgment in that column; for all 
other respondents, the rating used to compute this average was simply an 
average of their ratirLgS" in all other employee categories for which a rating 
was made. / 



and organization are taught in non-vocational classes and are not therefore viewed 
as part of the vocational program. 

Whatever the relative ordering of priorities in terms of vocational education 
programs^, it is clear fror '.ible 6.1c that both central managers and line super- 
visors V3&W "good attitudes and work habits" as the single most important applicant 
characteristic. The low average rating of 1.19 for this characteristic resulted 
from the fact that 106 of the 129 persons rated this factor as "very important" 
to the job applicant. In the case of the other four characteristics, no more than 

of the respondents assigned 'his "very important" classification. This same 
concern er good attitudes ana work habits was also evident by the fact that 
over 75 percent of both the central management and line supervisory respondent 
groups (in responding to Question //5, Part II of the employer survey of Appendix 6A) 
selected good attitudes and work habits as one of the factors needing greater 
attention in vocational training programs. 

Before concluding this discussion of employer views on vocational training 
needs, it is appropriate to compare' the findings of this survey conducted by the 
Bureau with an earlier Washington State employer survey conducted by Charles E. 
Peck and F.L. Denman under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education. This latter 
survey was restricted to agencies employing persons in distributive occupations 
(sales, merchandising, etc.) but was quite comprehensive in nature and involved 
interviews in 221 firms in the State of Washington. In Table 6. 2d, we note that 
Peck and Denman found that "human relations" and "personal characteristics" (the 
latter of which is quite similar to the "good attitudes and work habits" used in 
the BSSR study) were judged by employers to be most important to good job performance. 
This high ranking of "human relations" and "personal characteristics" was present 
whether the employer was referring to supervisors or non-supervisors; and, hence, 
we can reasonably conclude that prospective employees, at least those in distributive 
occupations, will be judged more on these personal and human relations factors than 

er|c " " 



TABLE 6.2c 



IMPORTANT APPLICANT CHARACTERISTICS ^ 



Characteristic 


b 

Average Rat-.ng by Manager Group 


Central 
Management 


Line 
Supervisors 


All 
Managers 


Specific Job Skills 


1.55 


1.40 


1.47 


Good Communications Skills 


1.72 


1.57 


1.64 


Good Personal Relations Skills 


1.62 


1.56 


1.59 


Good Attitudes and Work Habits 


1.25 


1.15 


1.19 


Experience in a Similar Position 


2.27 


2.22 


2.24 



^Each respondent in the management categories (central office 
personnel and line supervisory) was asked to rate the five 

-characteristics according to the scale: 1 - very important, 
2 - important, 3 - unimportant. (Question /M, Part II) 



^The average is simply the arithmetic mean of ratings for all 
respondents in the designated category. The total category i 
this case includes only management groups. Non-supervisory 
employees were not asked to respond to the question. 
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TABLE 6. 2d 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GOOD PERFOR^IANCE^IN 
MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION JOBS 





Rank Order of Importance 


Item 


Employers Abo^t 
Supervisors 


Employers About^ , 
Non-supervisors 


Hunan Relations 


1 


2 


Personal Characteristics 


2 


1 


Technical and Product Knowledge 


3 


3 


Oral and Written Communication 


4 


4 


Mathematics • 


5 


5 


Marketing 


6 


6 


Economics 


7 


9 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


8 


7 


Machines of Business 


9 


8 



^RplaM ve Importance and Preparation for Distrioutive Education 
S ubject Areas . Volume I. U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, January, 1968. Respondents were asked in an inter- 
view to rank order the importance of each of the items as listed. 

^Summarizes responses from 136 employers in selected firms in 
Washington State. 

"^Summarizes responses from 213 employers in selected firms in 
Washington State. 
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on their various communication skills.^ 

In examining Table 6.2e (also taken from the Peck and Penman Survey), we 
observe that the adequacy of preparation is judged to be the p )orest in those very 
areas — human relations and personal characteristics — where the overall importance 
is viewed to be the greatest. This presents a rather frustrating picture to 
concerned vocational educators, because, in a sense, these areas of human relations 
and personal character are the most difficult to teach in the school setting. 
Schools have always been more successful in influencing the cognitive growth of 
young people than in changing (or improving) their basic attitudes and w rk habits. 
Whatever difficulties may exist in interpreting these employer perceptions, they 
must be accepted as important in any efforts to improve vocational programs in the 
State. Perhaps more than anything else, these employer perceptions must be under- 
stood by students as part of the reality existing in the working world. 

In summarizing this section on employer assessment of vocational programs 
and applicants, we conclude that more attention to personal (or human relations) 
skills and good attitudes and work habits are, according to employers, high 
priorities for improving vocational preparation programs. Employers are also 
concerned that job skills be given considerable attention in training programs 
and they seem sensitive to the need for more related "on-the-job'' experience as 
one way of assuring improvements in this job skill area. In the next section, we 
examine more specifically the views of both employer and employee groups toward 
expanding work experience as part of vocational preparation programs. 

Attitudes Toward Work Experience Programs 

A major part (the entire third section of the interview guide in Appendix 6A) 
of the BSSR employer survey was directed to obtaining viewpoints on work experience 
programs. This topic of \7ork experience as a part of vocational preparation has 
stimulated considerable interest in recent years and has already been addressed 
in some detail in>Chapter 4 of this report. At this point we are interested in 
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TABLE 6.2e 

ADEQUACY OF PREPARATION OF PRESENT APPLICANTS^- 





Rank of Preparation Adequacy 


Item 


Employers About 
Supervisors 


Employers About 
Non-supervisors 


Human Relations 


9 


8 


Personal Characteristics 


8 


/ 7 


Technical and Product Knowledge 


6 




Oral and Written Conmunication 


'7 /'^^^ 


6 


Mathematics 


2 


3 


Marketing 


3 


5 


Economics 


5 


4 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 


4 


2 


Machines of Business 


1 


1 



^ata source is same as for Table 6. 2d. All respondents in this 
case were asked to rank order the adequacy of preparation in 
each of the areas with 1 being the best and 9 the poorest. 
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examining employer views towarJ expanding work experience programs in in assessing 
the conditions under which employers would be willing and able to provide an 
increased number of job training stations. 

^ In Table 6.3a, we see that all three groups — central management, line 
supervisors, and lon-suporvisory employees — respond favorably to greater amounts 
of "on-the-job" experience as part of the training program. While line supervisors 
are significantly more favorable than either central management or non-supervisory 
employee groups, over 80 percent of all three groups responded either favorably or 
very favorably to such increases. 

When asked why they favored "on-the-job" experiences as part of the training 
program, many respondents indicated that it provided a much more realistic and 
genuine kind of training* experience. Many also indicated that certain personal 
characteristics, human relations skills, and job skills could not be taught 
effectively as part of the classroom experience. 

Returning to the Peck and Denman survey of distributive training needs, we 
see in Table 6.3b a listing of various characteristics which were identified by 
coordinators as being best taught in an "on-the-job" setting. It is clear that 
the characteristics listed in Table 6.3b are many of the same attitudes and work 
habits judged by employers participating in the BSSR survey to be extremely 
important as applicant characteristics. Hence, if we accept the judgment of 
school coordinators of vocational programs, we must conclude that improving personal 
characteristics and work habits of vocational trainees will be achieved most easily 
^^bfoOgh a substantial expansion of the work experience component of the vocational 
program. While significant barriers must be faced in pushing toward such expansion, 
it is at least encouraging that both employers and vocational educators share a 
common perception regarding this need. ^ 

In an effort to nore accurately assess the willingness of employers to 
accept additional job trainees, the BSSR interview team asked each respondent to 
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TABLE 6.3b 



PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS BEST TAUGHT ON THE JOB 



Characteristic 


Percent of Coordinators Preferring 
i raining at On-The-Job Location^ 


High School 


Community College 


Application to the task 




79 


Willingness to take orders 


83 


74 


Showing interest in job 


83 


85 


Ability to get along with people 


81 


78 


Safety consciousness 


81 


72 


Ability to apply knowledge 


76 


77 


Willingness to do routine work 


76 


~ 69 


Pride in doing work well 


66 


56 


Alertness 


59 


50 


Dependability 


58 


51 



^Survey to Determine Appropriate Occupational Programs In the Field of 
Distribution and Marketing at Various Levels of Education ^ Volume II, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, January, 1969. The 
respondents were asked in a questionnaire to indicate the most appropriate 
placement of various components of the distributive education (D.E.) 
program. Options available were the D.E. class, on-the-job, Non-D.E. 
classes, and other. 

^The sample included 334 high school teacher-coordinators and 108 
coordinators in community colleges. 
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indicate the willingness of his firm to provide additional job training stations. 
Of the 63 firms involved in the BSSR survey, only 13 indicated that they would 
definitely not take additional job trainees. Forty-six firms indicated a willing- 
ness to expand their job training stations and four firms were uncertain about 
such expansion. In Table 6.3c, we note further expansion would likely be greatest 
in the clerical and craftsman categories, with 21 and 17 firms respectively taking 
additional trainees in these areas. 

In attempting to gain more specific information as to the numbers of 
additional trainees to be accepted under varying conditions, the BSSR interviewers 
obtained from most firms an estimate of the exact number of additional trainees, 
assuming both present financial arrangements and a provision for substantial 
outside funding. Fffty-one of the participating firms provided estimates under 
these two separate conditions. The average additional number of trainees assuming 
present financial arrangements was four per firm. This represented approximately 
one percent of the present labor force in the fifty-one firms or agencies. This 
same group of 51 businesses indicated a willingness to accept an average of three 

additional trainees per firm if outside funding were provided for both salary and 
/ 

belief it costs and the supervision time required by the firm. Firms in the service 
fields (particularly in business, repair, and entertainment) seemed the most willing 
to accept additional job trainees. 

Several respondents were hesitant in responding to the question of additional 
trainees, particularly wihtout knowing more about the source and control involved 
with the outside funding option presented in the interview guide. Over 70 percent 
of those firms willing to accept additional trainees (under either of the conditions 
as outlined earlier) indicated a willingness to do so without replacing regular 
employees of the firm. Only 15 percent indicated that they would use trained to 
replace regular employees and 10 percent were uncertain regarding this matter of 
replacement of regular employees. Based upon this limited information obtained 
Q from the BSSR sample, we conclude that some modest expansion of present training 
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TABLE 6.3c 
AREAS FOR ADDITIONAL JOB TRAINEES 



Response Category 


Number of 
Firms 


Percent of 
Firms 


Will take additional job trainees^ 


46 


73.0 


Clerical (21) 






Sales and Merchandising (IG) 






Craftsmen (17) 






Service Workers (11) 






Will not take additional job trainees 


13 


20.6 


Uncertain 


4 


6.4 


Total Respondent Firms 


63 


100.0 



^irm spokesman was asked in each case in what areas, if any, his firm 
would be willing to take on more job trainees, assuming present 
financial arrangements. (Question #4, Part III) 

^The numbers in parentheses represent the number of the 46 firms 
indicating a willingness to take on additional trainees in the 
designated job classification. 
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stations can be achieved within existing financial arrangements; however, any 
increases beyond one or two percent of the present employment force will be 
difficult without additional outside funding. Many of the employers who were not 
willing to add job trainees in any area felt that their competitive position 
within the industry made it financially difficult to assist in the provision of 
job training stations. Many simply viewed the additional costs of such training 
to present an impossible burden for their firm. 

General Views on Vocational Education 

The final part of the BSSR interview attempted to identify general views 

held by the three employer groups and to observe the extent of agreement on 

certain directions for vocational planning in the years ahead. Actually, each 

of the fourteen items included in Part IV of the BSSR interyl,£w--guiie^ (found in 

\ 

Appendix 6A) related to onejil,^the five attitude scales as presented in Table 
6.4a. Each of the five subscales Consists of from two to three items of similar 
content. For example, Items 6, 8, and 10 of the interview guide are each a part 

V 

of the subscale designed to measure the extent to which respondents view "vocational 
courses as having a low status in the school." This subscale and the contributing 
items provide the following result: 



ERIC 





Mean Scores 


' Subscale Statement 

1 

1 Vocational courses gener- 
ally have a low status 
*in our schools. 


Central 
Management 


Line 

Supervisions 


Non-supervis- 
ory Employees 


Total 


3.21 


3.35 


3.51 


3.35 


, Contributing Items 

Item 6 — Vocational classes 
tend to attract lower 

' achievers. 


3.29 


3.47 


3.53 


43 


Item 8 — Most teachers of 
vocational programs have a 
lower status than teachers 
of academic classes. 


3.50 


3.42 


3.81 


3.56 


Item 10— Vocational courses 
have a lower status among 

students than academic 
classes. 


2.84 


3.14 


3.21 


3.06 
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Note that each of the contributing items seems to. represent an independent 
componenL of the sul scale statement and we assume primarily on the basis of 
statemen^ content that all three items contribute to the subscale statement as 
presented. Because of the small numbers in three subgroup samples, differences 
between groups of .6 or greater are generally required for assuming significance 
at the 95 percent confidence level; however, because of varying standard deviations 
on the individual subscale statements, the exact difference required for signi- 
ficance varies with each of the statements or items. Since we are not viewing 
the^e statements as a firm basis for decision making, it is preferabT&--&4^mply 
ro look at the general direction and intensity of feeling f^>- the representative 
populations surveyed rather than attempting in any precise way to estimate the 
^ views of the total populations repre anted by the survey samples. 

Using this preference as a guide, sample responses to most of the subscale 
statements in Table 6.4a are substantially different than neutral (or 3.0). Only 
xn the case of counselor effectiveness is there a generally neutral response, in 
most cases, the similarity in viewpoint among the three groups is substantial- 
As part o' . general review of these attitude subscales, the following observations 
merit special attention: . 

Vocational educ .ion is clearly accepted as an important part of the 
school program .or all students (Statement //I, Table 6.4a). While the 
differences between the three respondent grout-, are not substantial, it 
is evident that line supervisors and non-supervisory employees tend to 
.)e slightly more supportive o^ th- s position than respondents in the 
— eentral management gro,tp. 

Specific vocational programs are viewed t". be desirable by all three 
respondent groups (btkrement //2, Table 6.4a). The mean response for 
each of the employee subgroups differs only slightly from the overall 
mean of 2,60. There also exists a general support for including both 
vocational and academic programs in the same educational institution 
(Statement //4, Table 6.4a). The 2.68 overall mean score on this statement 
indicates a generally positive reaction; however, it should be cautioned 
that no effort was made to differentiate between the secondary and 
post-secondary levels in making sponses to this particular attitude 
scale. 
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All three respondent groups tended to disagree with the statement tl'-.t 
vocational courses have a low status in our schools (Statement //3, 
Table 6,4a), This disagreement was slightly less for the central 
management group ; however , the overall response tended toward strong 
disagreement with the statement as presented in Table 6.4a, It might also 
be of interest to note that the overall sample of students, staff, and 
parents in the NEVAC districts (see Table 4,1b of this report) provided 
a generally neutral response to this same item. Hence, we might conclude 
that there is at least some substantial number of people in the general 
population wb view vocational education as having less stature than other 
aspects of the school program. 

Of particCilar importance in concluding this discussion of the BSSR employer 
attitude survey is the generally enthusiastic response of all persons who were 
interviewed, Fmployers seemed genuinely appreciative of the opportunity to 
express their views on matters related to vocational training. Several commended 
the interviewers, the State Advisory Council, and the legislature for seeking 
employer !nput on ways for improving vocational training programs; and while the 
employers obviously did not always agree on the most appropriate direction for 
change, it is likely that those participating in a survey of this type are 
more inclined in the future to assist with needed expansion and improvement of 
voc(^ional services in their respective communities. 
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APPENDIX 6A: EMPLOYER SURVEY 
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EMPLOYER SURVP:Y 



Part Ir Information on Employment Firm and Respondent 



Em:.L 



Name of Firm 



Address of Firm 



Person Interviewed 



Posi tion 



EKLC 



8-9 



Classification of Firm (Circle One) 



(The firm classifications will not be 
used ind iv^idually as categories in the 
data analysis anc* re included here 
simply as an aid in assuring represen- 
tation In the overall sair.pla.) 

1. Construction 

2. Manufacturing 

3. Transportation 

A, Utility and Sanitary Services 

5, Wholesale Trade 

6, Retail Trade 

7, Finance and Insurance 

8, Busine'ss and Repair Services 

9, Entertainment ana 
Recreat ion Servi ces 

10, Welfare and Religious Services 

11, Legal, Engineering, and 
Professional Services 

12, Personal Services 

13, Health Services 

14, Education Services 

15, '- Public Administration 

16, Agriculture, Mining, and Fishing 

17, Other 



10-32 



Number of Employees 



J Total Kmployinent Force 



Employee Distribution (in percent): 

, f I Professional and Technical 

J J Managers and Proprietors 

* ; I Clerical Workers 

, : , Sales Workers 

I I Craftsmen and Foremen 

, I , Operatives * 



1 L 



I Nonfarm Laborers 
, Service Workers 



Farm Workers 



L 



33 



Orientation of Respondent 

1, Central Office Personnel 
Management 

2, Line Supervision Responsibilities 

3, Non-supervising Employee 

4, Other 
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Part II: Geneial Assessment of Vocational Preparation 



1. Please rate the more recently 
hired employees of your firm as 
a group, at the time of their 
initial employment, on each of 
tffe items as listed: 

Rate them according to sep- 
arate categories and/or 
overall with the following 
scale: 

1 - Excellent 

2 - Adequate 

3 - Poor 

Leave space blank if no 
opinion is given on any 
specific items. 



Skill Areas 


A 


B 


C 


D 


0 


Reading Skills 












Math Skills 












Writing Skills 












Personal Relations 
Skills 












Organization Skills 












Speaking Skills 












Specific Job Skills 













A - Clerical Employees 

B - Sales Employees 

C - Craftsmen and Operatives 

D - Service Workers 

0 - All Employees 



1. a) Which of the factors as listed would 
result in the greatest improvement in 
present vocational preparation programs? 
(Circle the three items considered 
to be of greatest importance and, in 
formulating response, consider 
training programs for clerical, 
sales, craftsmen, operative, and 
service worker categories,) 

b) Would vour response vary significantly 
lor the separate work categories of 
clerical, sales, craftsmen, operative, 
and service worker? How? 



I 69^7 



c) Are there any items which, in your 

judgment, should receive Ir^/s emphasis'^ 
l^Tiiy? 



A. Teach more speaking skills 

B. Emphasize more organizational 
skills 

C. Teach more job skills 

D. Provide greater variety in 
p rog ram ' s cur r i cul um 

E. Teach more math skills 

F. Use more resource persons from 
occupational fields 

G. Teach more writing skills 

H. Teach more personal relations 
skills 

I. Teach more reading skills 

J. ^Provide more related "on-the- 
job'* experience 

K. Other (specify) 
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[M] 3. How would you rate those employees who 
have gone through specific vocational 
training programs with tho^e in similar 
positions who have not done so? 



[M] 4. In each case, rate the applicant 

characteristic according to the scale: 

1 Very Important 

2 Important 

3 Less Important 

(Consider all employees in the clerical, sales, 
craftsmen, operative, and service worker 
categories in formulating your response.) 



72 



1. Better prepared 

2. About the same 

3. Don' t know 



73-77 



Specific job skills competence 
Good communication skills 
Good personal relations skills 
Good attitudes and work habits 
Experience in similar position 



[M] 5. \^iich of these factors as listed in r/4 

above should, in your judgment, be given 
greater attention in vocational training 
programs? (Simply circle up to two of 
the areas as listed.) 



1. 
1. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



Specific job skill competence 
Good communications skills 
Good personal relations 
Goo3 attitudes and work habits 
Work experience 
No preferenc 



6. a) Are most of the vocationally trained 
employees in your firm graduates of 
z particular institution or type 
of institution? 

b) If yes, please indicate the insti- 
tution or the type of institution 



1. Yes 

2. No 

3. Don't Know 



7. If your answer to 6 a) was "yes," please indicate your reason (or reasons) for 
hiring from a part:t,cular institution or type of institution 



78-79 



30 



8. \^liat advantages, if any, are obtained by hiring graduates of specific vocational 
training at the community college, voc-tech institute or high school levels? 



9. Does your firm maintain any special programs for the orientation and adjustment 
of minority and/or disadvantaged workers? 



ERLC 
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Part III: Work Experience Programs 



What is your general view toward the 
development of greater amounts of on-the- 
job experience as a part of all training 
programs? 



1. Vei/ favorable 

2. F<?vorab le 

3. Undecided 

4. Unfavorable 

5 • Ve ry un f a vo rab le 



2. Why do you react this way to increased "on-the-job" emphasis? 



3, a) Are chere significant barriers to your 1. Yes 

firm expanding opportunities for on-the- • 
job expe**ience for persons currently in ' 2, No 
training, programs:' 

b) If yes, what are these barriers? ! ^' 



[M] A. In what areas, if any, would your firm be 
willing to take on more job trainees? 
(Assume present financial arrangements, 
including a willingness to pay appropriate 
wages and to provide required insurance and 
welfare benefits.) 



[M] 5. How many total additional trainees are 
represented in your answer to //4 above? 




[M] 6. If outside funding were provided for 

both trainee salary and benefit costs and 
the supervision time required by your 
firm, could this total number of addii tonal 
trainees be increased? By how much? (Place 
the number of the increase in the space as 
provided and do not include thos^ additional 
trainees already included in //5 ibove.) „ 



I. 
3. 
5. 
7- 



Clerical 

Sales and merchandising 
Craftsmen 
Service workers 
Other 



7-11 



Would nr' be willing in an/ aiea 
Don ' t Know 



12-lA 



13-17 
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[M] 7. a) Would the additional trainees as 
listed under //5 and //6 above be 
added without replacing regular 
employees of the firm? 

If "no" or "uncertaiftr," please 
explain 



b) 



18 



1. Yes 

2. Xo 

3. Uncertain 



Part IV: General Attitudes Toward Vocational Education 

Each of the following relates to the vocational 
education area. Please respond to each item 
separately according to the following categories: 

SA - Strongly Agree 



and academic programs are in cne school* 

4. Most students go to their counselors to 
find out about job opportunities. 

5. Most counselors can provide useful infor- 
ration on job opportunities. 

6. Vocational classes tend to attract 
lower achievers. 

7. Students trained in specfic vocational 
programs are better employees than those 
not receiving such training. 

8. Most teachers of vocational programs have a 
lower status than teachers of academic 
classes. 
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SA 



SA 



SA 



SA 



SD 



SO 



SD 



SD 



19-33 





A - Agree 














U - Undecided 
D - Disagree 
SD - Strongly Disagree 


Strong LV 
Agree 


Agree 


-o 

O 

a 
c 


Disagree 


Strongiv 
Disagree 


i. 


Most persons can learn the specifics of 
the job without gotng throur'- a special 
vocational training program. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


2. 


Vocational training programs are necessary 
as a means of preparing young people for 
available jobs. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 

ft 


SD 


3. 


Schools get too Sig when both vocational 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 
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9. 


Vocational courses are valuable for 
everyone. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


10. 


Vocational courses have a lower status 
among students than academic classes. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


il. 


Most counselors know more about colleges 
than about jobs. 


SA 


A 


V 


D 


SD 


12. 


Counselors should advise studenfs to take 
some courses related to a vocation. 


SA 


A 


TJ 


n 

u 




13. 


Students iu vocational programs ought to 
have a school of their own. 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


14. 


-r 

It is a good idea for students from/both 
vocational and academic programs to/be 
together in one school. / 


SA 


A 


u 


I) 





Part V: Additional Comments 



ERIC 
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Part V: Additional Commer.ts (cont.) 




[M] Questions to be asked only of managment and supervisory personnel. 



ERIC 



APPENDIX 5B: FIRMS INTERVIEWED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDY 
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FIRMS INTERVIEWED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STUDY 



ADVANCE CONSTRUCTION 
1218 West Lincoln 
Yakima, Washington 98902 
Phone: 453-5563 
Construction 
Int: John Rue 

AETNA CASUALTY- AND LIFE INSURANCE 

Washington Building 

Seattle, Washington 

Phone: MA A-6530 

Finance 

Int: Jim Schumann 

ALCOA ALUMINUM 
Box 120 

Vancouver, Washington 
Phone: 693-2581 
Manufacturing 
Int: Susan Stier 

ASSOCIATED GROCERS, INC. 
3301 S. Norfolk 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: RO 2-2100 
Wliolesale ^ 
Int: Roger Walker 

ASSOCIATED SAND & GRAVEL 
6300 Glenwood Avenue 
Everett, Washington 
Phone: 355-2111 
Agriculture 

Int: Albert Drackert — 



E. J. BARTELLS CO. 
700 Powell Avenue S.W. 
Ren ton, Washington 
Phone: 228-4111 
Utility 

Int: Harold Pelton 

BOEING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 3707 

Seattle, Washington 98124 

Phone: 655-2121 

Manufacturing 

Int: Nick Georvasilis 
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BREMERTON SUN 
545 5th 

BreiPerton, Washington 
Phone: ES 7-3711 
Manufacturing 
Int: Al Drackert 

C.S.L. SAVIDGE INC. 
9th and Lenora 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: MA 4-8400 
Retail 

Intf Jim Schumann 

CARNATION MILK 
University Village 
2746 N.E. 45th 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: 525-8414 
Manufacturing 
Int: Harold Pelton 

CLOVER PARK SCHOOL DISTRICT 

5214 Steilacoom Blvd. 

Lakewood Center, Washington 98499 

Phone: JU 8-5261 

Education 

Int: Robert Putnam 

THE COEUR D'ALENES COMPANY 
Spokane Industrial Park 
Building //7 

Spokane, Washington 99216 

Phone: WA 4-6363 

Manufacturing 

Int: Greg Saunders 

CONNER THEATRES 

Winthrop Hotel ' 
Tacoma, Washington 
Phone: FU 3-4795 ' 
Entertainment 
Susan Stier 

CRESCENT DEPARTMENT STORE 
West 710 Riverside Avenue 
Spokane, Washingcon 99210 
Phone: ^ (509) 838-3311 
Retail 

Int: Greg Saunders 
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CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS 
6050 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: RO 3-1600 
Transportation 
Int; John Rue 

CUDAHY COMPANY 
2203 Airport Way 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: MA 2-4100 
Manufacturing 
Int; John Rue 

DAVIS WRIGHT TODD REISE & JONES 
Seattle First National Bank Bldg. 
1001 - 4th Avenue 
Seatt le, Washington 
Finance 

Int: Susan Stier 

EVAT^S PRODUCTS 

P.^ 0. Box 146 

Aberdeen, Washington 

Phone: 532-2330 

Manufacturing 

Int: Robert Putnam 

EVELYN WOOD READING DYNAMICS 
2619 2nd Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: MA 4-1122 
Education 

Int: Roger Walker 

F.H.A. INSURING OFFICE 
1321 2nd Avenue 
Arcade Plaza Bldg. 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: 442-7665 
Public Administration 
Int: Nick Georvasilis 

■FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
West 502 Riverside 
Spokane , Wash ing to. 
Phone: 838-2761 
Finance 

Int: Greg Saunders 



J* 



FREDERICK r\ND NELSON 
5th and Pine 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: >flj 2-5500 
ketai 1 

Int: Jim Schumann 

HAZEN & JAEGER FUNERAI. PARLOR 
N. 1306 Monroe 
Spokane, Washington 
Phone: (509) FA 7-6666 
Personal 

Int: Greg Saund^ers 
IBM 

1200-5th 

Seattle, Washington 98101 

Phone: 587-4400 

Wholesale 

Int: Jim Schumann 

JENSEN BYRD 

314 West Riverside 

Spokane, Washington - 

Phone: (509) 624-1321 

Wholesale 

Int: Greg Saunders 

LOCKHEED 

2929 -16th S.W. 

Seattle, Washington 

Phone: MA 3-2072 

Manufacturing 

Int: John Rue 

MARYSVILLE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

1513 Seventh Street 

Marysville, Washington 98270 

Phone: 6J9-6261 

Edu cation 

Int: Al Drackert 

NORDSTROM VILLAGE, INC. 
800 Tacoma Mall 
Tacoma, Washington 98409 
Phone: GR 5-3630 
Retail 

Int: Roger Walker 

MASON CLINIC • 
1118 - 9th 

Seattle, Washington 98101 
Phone: MA 3-3700 
Health 

Int: Harriet Jaquett 
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NORTHWEST AREA EXCHANGE 
PX Central Offices 
Fort Lewis 

Tacoma, Washington 98433 
Phone: 967-2571 
Public Administration 
Int: Nick Georvasilis 

OVERALL LAUNDRY SERVICE 
220 Yale N. ' 
Seattle, Washington 
P'ione: MU 2-6666 
Personal 

Int: Roger Walker 

PACIFIC CAR & FOUNDRY 

80 S, Hudson 

Seatt ie, Washington 

RO 2-7440 
Manufacturing 
Int: John Rue 

.PACIFIC N,W. BELL 
620 Sprague 
Spokane, Washington 
Phone: (509) 455-2740 
Transportation 
Int: Greg Saunders 

PETERSON SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
1^05 - 3rd . 
^ Seattle, W'aSliington 98101 
Phone: MU 2-7930 
Education 

Int: Roger Walker 

PIERCE COUNTY MEDICAL 
1114 Broadway 
Tacoma, Washington 
Phone: MA 7-2121 
Finance 
Robert Putnam 

THE POLYNESIAN 
Pier 51 

Seattle, Washington 
Phone: MA 4-6995 
Retail 

Jim Schumann 



POPE AND TALBOT, INC. 

Port Gamble, Washington 98364 

Phone: 29 7-3341 

Manufacturing 

Int: Al Drackert 

PUGET SOUND POWER AND LIGHT 

10608 N.L. 4th 

Believue, Washington 

Phone: GL 4-6363 

Int: Harriett Jaquette 

SACRED HEART HOSPITAL 
W. 101 - 8th Avenue 
Spokane* Washington 99204 
Phone: (509) 455-3040 
Health 

Int: Greg Saunders 

SAFEWAY 
Box 94 7 

Believue, Washington 98009 

Phone: GL 4-5011 

Retail 

Int: Harold Pelton 

SAND POINT COUNTRY CLUB 
833? - 55th N.E. 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: LA 5-5766 
Entertainment 
Int: Jim Schumann 

SEARS ROEBUCK 
200 S. Sound Center 
Olympia, Washington 
Phone: 491-4000 
Recall 

Int: Robert Putnam 

SNOHOMISH COUNTY MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
Box 2332 

Everett, Washington 98203 

Phone: 258-4521 

Health 

Al Drackert 

f 

SPOKANE SCHOOL DISTRICT 
W. 825 Trent 
Spokane, Washington 
Phone: (509) 455-5242 
Educ anion 

Int: Greg Saunders 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
Olympia, Washington 
Phone: 753-6005 
Public Administration 
Int: Robert Putnam 

TAM ENGINEERING 
3303 S. Lawrence 
Tacoma, Washington 
Phone: FU 3-1684 , 
Manuf acturing 
Int: Howard Johnson 

^ UNIROYAL 

829 Commerce 
Longview, Washington 
Phone: 425-3933 
Business & Repair Services 
Int: Susan Stier 

UNITED WAY OF KING COUNTY 
107 Cherry 

Seattle, Washington 98104 
Phone: MU 2-8161 
Welfare 

Int: Jim Schumann 

VANGUARD EXPLORATION 

W. 624 Hastings 

Spokane, Washington 99208 

Phone: (509) 326-5000 

Agriculture 

Int: Greg Saunders 

VINELL-DRAVO- -LOCKHEED-MANNIX 
S.E. Cedar and Roosevelt Way 
Coulee Dam, Washington 
Phone: 633-2800 
Construction 
Int: John Rue 

VILLA 

805 Front Street S. 
Issaquah, Washington 98027 
Phone: EX 2-7583 
Health 

Int: Al Drackert 

VIP'S RESTAURANT 
Rt. 1 

Richfield, Washington 
Phone: 887-8201 
Retail 

Int: Susan Stier 



WALSH PLATT MOTORS 
2902 Rucker 
Everett, Washington 
Phone: 252-2157 
Retail 

Int: Al Drackert 

WARREN LITTLE & LUND 
W. 120 - 2nd 

Spokane, Washington 99204 

Phone: (509) RL 7-6051 

Construction 

Inti Greg Saunders 

WASHINGTON NATURAL GAS 
S. 38 

Tacoma, Washington 
Phone: GR 5-6700 
Utility 

Int: Harold Pelton 

WESTERN CLINIC 
512 South K Street 
Tacoma, Washington 98405 
Phone: MA 7-9151 
Health 

Int: Nick Georvasilis 

WESTINGHOUSE 
19 W. Harrison 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: MA 3-7001 
Business & Repair Service 
Int: Al Drackert 

WEYERHAUSER 
P. 0. Box 188 
Longview, Washington 
Phone: 425-2150 
Manufacturing 
Int: Susan, Stier 

WEYERHAUSER 

2525 S. 336th 

Federal Way, Washington 

Phone: 924-2345 

Manufacturing 

Int: Nick Georvasilis 

WHITNEY FIDALGO 
2360 W. Commodore Way 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: 285-0300 
Int: Jim Schumann 
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WOLFE, SKILLING, HELLE, CHRISTIANSON, 

ROBERTSON 

1325 4th Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 

Phone: MA 3-7222 

Legal 

Int: Harold Pelton 

YELLOW CABS 
1220 Republican 
Seattle, Washington 
Phone: MA 2-7395 
Transportation 
Int: Harold Pelton 

AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE 
N. 112 Altamont 
Spokane, Washington 
Phone: (509) 535-2022 
Business 

Int: Greg Saunders 

WESTERN AIRLINES 

1339 Ath Avenue 

Seattle, Washington 

Phone: 246-7600 

Transportation 

Int: Nicholas Georvasilis 



APPENDIX 6C: S -^'^lY OF RESPONSES TO INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONS ON 
Giif.ERAL ATTITUDES 
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CHAPTER. 7^^ 

STAFF AND FACILITY REQUIRE14ENTS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A part of the SCR-23 study and analysis plan of Appendix IC deals with 
staffing and facility requirements for the next few years. While time and 
resources prevented any major assessment of needs in these two areas, the SCR-23 
Steering Committee did request information from key state agencies on both 
subjects and has summarized that information in succeeding sections of this chapter. 
Since an in-depth analysis in these areas vas not possible within the context of 
SCR-23, the intent here is primarily one of informing the reader about present 
practice and conditions in the State of Washington. 

Staffing Needs and the Certification Process 

At the present time, there are approximately 1800 certificates granted to 
vocational teachers in secondary schools throughout the State. An exact count of 
certificates at other levels is not available due to the fact that most institutions 
at the post-secondary level certify their own personnel. The distribution by occu- 
pational area for all vocational staff as reported by the Professional Services 
Division of CCOE is summarized in Table 7.1a. In addition to the areas covered 
in this Table, the State also certifies vocational counselors; however, since no 
financial advantage to either the certificate holder or the school accompanies 
this counselor certificate, few qualified counselors .have actually taken steps to 
become so certified. 

Certification requirements are somewhat different for each of the subjects 
covered in Table 7.1a. Most certificates require some work experience in the gen- 
eral area to be taught and one, three and five year certificates are available in 
most areas. The community colleges do not certify teachers at the state level but 
expect each college to certify its own personnel, using state requirements as a 
guideline, 
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TABLE 7.1a 

CERTIFICATED VOCATIONAL TEACHERS BY SUBJECT AREA® 



Occupational Area 


Number of Certificate Holders 


Secondary 
Schools 


Post ^ 
Secondary 


! 

1 Adult 


Agriculture 


172^ 


"53 


65 


Distributive Education 


107 


109 


: 1?2 


Health 


15 


317 


193 


Homemaking (Useful) 


560 ' 


109 


69 


; Home Economics (Gainful) 


58 


32 


128 


• Business & Office 


689 


361 


132 . ; 


Technical 




157 


274 


Trade and Industry 


153 


613 


2,410 


Diversified Occupations 


i 

15 I 





Data obtained from CCOE. 



This column includes both vocational-technical institutes and preparatory 
community college instructors. There is no way to guarantee the number who 
actually hold certificates because the certification at the community college 
level is not controlled by CCOE. 

Q 

This column includes all supplementary programs at the community college level 
and again no definite guarantee as to certificates can be made. 
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While the numbers of additional certified personnel required to meet the 
enrollments as projected in Chapter 5 are substantial, it is not anticipated that 
any critical shortage of qualified personnel will exist in the immediate future. 
According to Archie G. Breslin, Director of the Professional Services Division 
of the Washington State Coordinating Council for Occupational Education, few 
vocational programs have actually been lost because of an inability to fill the 
teaching position with a person meeting certification standards. In a recent 
memorandum, Mr. Breslin said: 

"I am not aware of a single program that has been planned with due 
consideration given to such oasics as early advisory committee 
involvement, the establishment of need, extensive recruitment of 
instruction^ candidates, etc., that has failed to materialize be- 
cause of requirements of the certification of the instructor were 
too stringent.^ 

While the certification requirements seem to be generally adequate at the 
present time, it is likely that the requi ements will have to be more flexibly 
interpreted as the definition of vocational program itself is adapted to our 
dynamic and changing world of work. Such change in definition has already come 
about as a result of the Vocational Amendments of 1968; and, as more and more 
diversity of occupational programs becomes a reality in our various schools, the 
definitions associated with the certification process must be continually reviewed. 

Facility Requirements in Vocational Education 

Each of the major delivery systems for vocational education assesses its 
own facility requirements. In the case of the common schools, this type of 
planning is most often carried out at the local school district level and very 
little information is therefore available on a state level for the common schools. 
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The 1973-75 biennium budget request for vocational-technical facilities 
is presented in Table 7.2a. The largest single request is from Lake Washington 
which is in the process of major program expansion. It should be remembered 
that these figures in Table 7.2a are simply requests at this point and will 
likely not become (at least in their present form) a part of any formal budget 
request from the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is particularly 
true if enrollments in vocational-technical institutes continue at the level 
observed for the past few years. 

In Table 7.2b, we see a listing of additional student stations as pre- 
pared by the State Board of Community College Education. It is estimated that 
each student station as listed in this table will generate approximately 1 1/2 
FTE*s in student enrollment. In other words, the 185 additional lab student 
stations as requested by Ol5nnpic Community College will accommodate approximately 
278 ( 1.5 times 188 ) additional students in vocational programs. The 7,599 
total student stations represents an increased capacity of approximately 11,500 
students by the fall of 1976. This is slightly less than the anticipated in- 
crease in enrollments; however, the planned expansion of on-the-job experience as 
a key component of several yocational programs should, along with the facility 
requests of Table 7.2b assure more than adequate space for vocational enrollees. 

As for accessibility of vocational programs across the state, the 
community college system has its facilities located in such a way that over 90 
percent of the staters population -is within commuting time of a comprehensive 
educational program. In almost all cases, this comprehensive program includes 
a wide variety of vocational offerings; hence, the State Board of Community College 
Education sees no immediate need for the relocation of present facilities. 
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TABLE 7.2a 



PRESENT FACILITY SPACE AND FUTURE REQUEST 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES^ 



1 

*f 

1 

; School 

1 


■ 

Present Area 
In Square Feet 


Area Request, 1973-75 
(In Square Feet) 


1 Bellingham 

< 


74,285 


9,775 


j Clover Park 


150,290 


i 125,000 I 

i 


Tacoina (Bates) 


297,989 


! 60,000 ; 

f j 


Lake Washington 


16,839 


1 190,000 


i Ren ton 


70,925 


■ 36,300 ; 


TOTAL 


610,328 


421,075 i 

i 



^Figures obtained from Norman Westling, Director, School Facilities Organization, SPI 
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TABLE 7.2b 

VOCATIONAL FACILITY NEEDS IN THE COMfiUNITY COLLEGtS^ 



ERIC 



District of Cnll pap 


Additional Laboratory Student Stations 


Funded But Not 
Yet in Use 


1 Needed by Fall, 1976 
1 But Not Yet Funded 


Peninsula 




Gravs Harbor 


150 ' 


Olympic 




Skagit Valley 




E4inonds 


60 


in \ 


\ Everett 

1 


1 117 1 


1 North Seattle 


1 705 1 


i Seattle Central 


— ^- \ \ 


I South Seattle 


\ ■ — i 

! 533 ; 


1 Shoreline 


220 


87 ! 


i Bellevue 


100 


474 1 


1 Highline 


846 ; 


1 Green River 


60 


280 

~i- 


1 Ft. Steilacoom 


80 


415 


Centralia 






6 


0. V.T.I. 




60 


4j6 


i Lower Columbia ; 


98 


i Clark i 


' 310 ; 


Wenatchee Valley | 


100 


1 Yakima Valley 




90 


315 


Spokane (M) 






1,191 


r— — — 

? Spokane Falls 






659 


Big Bend » 


Columbia Basin 




150 




Walla Walla 




28 


286 


Whatcom 


1 






Tacoma 1 


264 


1 STATE. TOTAL 


1,098 


7,599 



^Figures obtained from State Board of Community College Education cover 
only vocational laboratory spaces and not the supporting classrooms and 
ancillary spaces. 
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CHAPTER 8 

PROGRAM EVALUATION AND FOLLOW-UP EFFORTS 

One of the major problems facing the SCR-23 study staff in its efforts to 
collect reliable information on present programs and their effectiveness can be 
attributed to the limited amount of information which is currently collected on 
vocational students and graduates. Furthermore, the information which is collected 
is often not handled in a similar manner in the various institutions delivering 
vocational services in the State of Washington, The problem with duplicated 
enrollment counts as mentioned in Chapter 5 is but one example of this continuing 
problem with data collection and reliability. Succeeding sections of this Chapter 
discuss the general problems of evaluation and data collection as related to 
vocational programs and present at least tentative suggestions for resolving these 
concerns. 

Recent Efforts to Develop Systems of Data Collection and Evaluation 

For some years, the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education and 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction cooperated in a statewide 
follow-up program designed to obtain placement information on recent graduates. 
This particular system was abandoned during the 1971-72 school year and efforts 
are currently being made to develop an alternative plan which would permit much 
greater local control over the follow-up system. This plan is currently being 
developed by the Renton School District under a special research grant from the 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education. While it is perhaps too early 
to predict the exact nature of the follow-up system being developed through the 
Renton Project, it is hoped that this system will provide considerable flexibility 
for individual districts and yet provide a systematic data base for state and 
federal efforts in evaluation. It is also recommended that the overall follow-up. 
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system include questions relating to the quality of programs as well as the job 
placement experience of recent graduates. V71ill<^. it is primarily this latter 
information on placement experience which is rpquirf!;: by federal and state 
reports, the views of graduates toward the qualAty of their preparation and' 
the degree to which that preparation provided a smooth transition to the working 
world seems to be of at least equal importance to the success in initial placement, 
It would also be advantageous to obtain (on at least an occasional basis) in- 
formation regarding the long-range placement experience of vocational graduates 
and the views of employers toward the competency o^ ' :ne graduates. This 

more comprehensive type of follow-up effort would uaaoubtedly require some 
additional funding source but would be extremely useful as a base of program 
information on vocational education. 

At the present time and until a model follow-up system is developed, 
the Vocational Education Department of the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is simply asking individual school districts throughout the state . 
to provide tha information outlined on Form P-377. (This form is found on the 
following page.) It is evident that completion of this particular form will re- 
quire a systematic follow-up of all vocational enrollees in their first year 
following graduation and it would seem advantageous to obtain information on 
both initial iflacement experience and student assessment of - rogram quality as 
a single follow-up effort. 

Such a comprehensive follow-up system incorporating both placement and 
quality assessment factors has been designed during the past ye^r at the 
community college level. Under the direction of Mr.Kellis A. Hamilton of 
Centralia Community College, a comprehensive follow-up survey was piloted 
at Centralia and Seattle Central Community Colleges. The survey instrument 
used in this pilot effort has been included in Appendix 8A of this report. The 
questionnaire incorporates questions about job placement, contini^ing education 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON Form P-377(5 72 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

'OCATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OLD CAPITOL BUILDING, OLYMPIA^, WA 98504 

COMPLETIONS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Q^^Q , School Year 1971-72 



)unty .... 
strict 



:hool 



PLEASE READ INSTRUCTIONS 
ON REVERSE BEFORE COMPLETING 



1. Number of completions 

2. Left prior to normal completion time 
with marketable skills 

3. Number of status unknown 

4. Number known in active military service 



5. Number known continuing school full time 
a) Vocational Technical 



b) Community College 

c) 4 Year College 

d) Other 

Other reasons not available for 
employment 

7. Number known to be employed full time in 
occupation trained for or related occup. 

8. Number known to be employed full time 
in other occupation 

9' Number known to be mployed part time 
(exclude those continuing school) 

10. Number known to bo unemployed 

TOTAL 



No. 
No. 

No. 



Signed 



(Superintendent or other designated official 



PROGRAMS 


AGRICULTURE 


DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATION 


HEALTH 
OCCUPATIONS 


HOME 

ECONOMICS 
(GAINFUL) 


BUSINESS 
& OFFICE 


TECHNICAL 
(VOC. TECH. 
ONLY) 


TRADE and 
INDUSTRY 


1 

DIVERSIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS 
















































































! 
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FORM P-377 
INSTRUCTIONS 

The purpose of Form P-377 is to report the status of former students 
for each program area. The instructions for completion of the form 
are: 

1. Number of Completions — Report the number of students that completed 
the requirements for each program. Report a student only once in 
any program. 

2 . Left Prior to Normal Completion Time with Marketable Skills— Repor t 
the number of students that left prior to completion time with mar- 
ketable skills. A person does not have marketable skills unless 

he is employed full time in the occupation for which trained, or in 
a related occupation. 

3 . Number of Status Unknown — Self-explanatory 

4 . Nufliber Known in Active Military Service — Self-explanatory 

5. Number Known to be Continuing School Full Time — Report > opposite the 
appropriate levels* the number of completions that are continuing 
school full time. 

6. Not Available for Employment for Other Reascus — Report che nuaber of 
completions that were not available for employment other than 
questions 3 through 5. 

' 7. Number Known to be Employed Full Time in Occupation Trainea or in 
Related Occupations — Report those completions employed full time in 
the occupations for which trained or in occupations related to their 
training. Those that left prior to normal completion time but with 
marketable skills (question 2) should also be included. 

8. Number Known to be Employed Full Time in Other Occupations — Report 
those completions that became employee in an occupation not related 
to their training. 

9. Number Known to be Employed Part Time — Report those completions 
employed part time. Exclude those reported in questions 3 thru 8. 

10. Number Known to be Unemployed — Report those completions that are 
unemployed but seeking work. 

11. TOTAL — Add answers 3 through 10 for each column. This total should 
equal the total of questions 1 and 2. 
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salary level, and program evaluation. While the rate of response during the 
pilot testing of this follow-up system was only 30 percent, it is hoped that 
this response rate can be improved with the development of greater institutional 
and instructor support. If vocational instructors stress with their present 
students the importance of these graduate follow-up surveys, it is expected 
that more of the graduates will take time to supply the requested information* 
Difficulties in locating graduates and the tendency of people generally not to 
bother with mailed questionnaires are admittedly substantial problems to be 
resolved in developing any kind of a systematic follow-up effo^c; however, 
this instructor encouragement can undoubtly go a long way in achieving a 
greater return of information. 

Personnel involved in piloting the follow-up at the community college 
level estimate that its implementation will require an additional cost of 
between $1.50 and $2.00 per student. This cost might be even higher if a 
greater effort is made to follow-up on non-respondents. Mr. Richard Moe, 
Education Program Director for the State Board of Community College Education, 
provides a word of encouragement to those desiring mora extensive follow-up 
effort by indicating that all Community Colleges in the State will begin in 
1971-72 a follow-up system similar to that used at Seattle Central and Cen- 
tralia Community Colleges this past year. % 

It would, of course, be helpful if common questions could be used in 
a follow-up system for all three of the major delivery systems — Community 
Colleges, Vocational -Technical Institutes, and common schools. Increased, 
efforts should be made to implement an overall system which does incorporate 
common questions at all levels and yet permits both levels and institutions to 
add questions designed to obtain information unique to their own situations. 
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Problems and Concerns with Evaluation 

Recently, the U.S. Office of Education has undertaken a major comparative 

study of vocational education enrollments in the various states. As part of this 

effort, known as Project Baseline, they have attempted to collect comparable 

enrollment information from each of the 50 states. The problems in obtaining 

reliable data just on present enrollments are sunraiarized in the following 

statement made by the Project Baseline staff: 

"In spite of efforts to standardize reporting procedures, wide variations 
have come to exist in the manner in which original data are recorded, 
transmitted, and assembled at every level from local schools and 
training institutions to Federal agencies. Substantial over-reporting 
in some cases, and even more extensive under- reporting in other cases, 
are evident."! 

This same scarcity of reliable data led the American Vocational Advisory Council 

on Vocational Education to describe the situation as "a multi-billion dollar, 

2 

space-age enterprise directed by intuition." 

We see from these observations that problems with systematic data collection 
are not at all unique to Washington State. Other states are also struggling with 
this problem and most recognize that any real solution will require cooperation 
of several agencies and agency levels and some additional financial investment for 
the evaluation function. More specifically, it seems that improvements in eval- 
uation are dependent upon the following factors: 

1) Some agreement must first be obtained regarding the questions to be answered in 
the ev?*luation effort. Merely collecting data because it can be easily obtained 
or waiting until after the normal collection period to suddenly decide something 
should have been collected to ansv/er a particular question makes very little sense* 
Some kind of a data collection system based upon established questions or hypotheses 

■'■"Project Baseline," Northern Arizona University, p. 2 
^Ibid . p. 2 
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is preferable to the more scattered approach which seems to have developed in 
past years « 

2) Having decided on a particular series of data collection efforts designed to 
obtain answers to important questions and/or to satisfy certain Federal regulations, 
the cost and procedures to be used in the data collection should be carefully 
charted. Only by charting the exact procedure to be used and the estimated cost 
can one make a reasoned decision on whether particular data should be collected 

at all. Special attention in making this assessment should be given to the 
reliability of the data source to be used; it is sometimes appropriate to build 
reliability checks into the data collection procedure. If such checks raise 
serious questions regarding reliability, it may be preferable to collect a lesser 
amount of data at less frequent intervals. As an example, rather than collecting 
information on employer satisfaction with vocational programs from all employers 
each year, it may make much more sense to collect such information from a select 
group of employers every second or third year. It is at least true that such a 
periodic and limited assessment could be accomplished at a much lower cost than 
the comprehensive annual data collection effort. It is also likely that this less 
extensive plan would provide ansv/ers to most of the key questions raised both by 
vocational educators and by legislative and governmental leaders. 

3) This concern with the reliability of various data sources also leads to a 
caution regarding any comparisons which might be made both betvjeen and within the 
various vocational education delivery systems. To the extent possible, data in 
each of the systems should be accumulated in a reasonably comp.5»rable nu»r-"«r, 
thereby permitting reasonable comparisons. At the present time, diffc. .d-is in 
the procedures of data collection and, even more important, problems with 
duplicating enrollments in programs (for those students taking more than one 
vocational course) make valid comparisons virtually impossible. While some 
information is generally viewed as being better than nothing at all, it is 
extremely dangerous to make key decisions based upon questionable data sources. 
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At any rate, a continuing effort should be made at the state level to implement 
a system which minimizes these problems associated with comparison of data from 
the various delivery systems. 

4) Resolution of the data reliability problem as outlined above will obviously 
require a greater financial commitment to the overall data collection and 
evaluation effort. Unless vocational leaders and legislators are willing to fund 
an extensive and reliable system of evaluation, we must be content to live with 
our present problems. Whether we are talking about an occasional and extensive 
study of the type of SCR-23 or a continuing systematic data collection effort, 
the cost will be subtantial. Certainly the estimated $40,000 spent xn implementing 
SCR-23 is not nearly sufficient to accomplish a comprehensive evaluation of the 
type outlined in Appendix Ic of this report. It is estimated that an adequate 
data collection effort designed to answer most of the questions outlined in 
that particular study and analysis plan would cost at least S200,000. An inability 
to commit that kind of funding level to the implementation of SCR-23 was a primary 
factor in its inability to answer many of the questions originally raised by the 
legislature and its various committees. 

Having raised a number of questions and concerns regarding the evaluation 
process, it might be well to express the hope that efforts will be made to develop, 
both at the state level and in the various local delivery systems, a more com- 
prehensive plan for data collection and evaluation. In this age of accountability, 
it seems inconceivable that we do not even attempt to assess, at least periodically, 
the vievjpoints of various client groups involved in our occupational programs. 
Students, parents, employers and teachers each have an important contribution to 
make in evaluating both the program offerings and the quality of instruction 
throughout the State. Only by including their feelings and perceptions will we 
be able to move forward in a responsible and constructive manner. 
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A FOLLOW-UP SURVEY CF FORMR STUDENTS 



Student Program Identification 



loll2'3CO<53CCttl 

WhlXt OKMsT J 
RT -3-lCX Ulh 
CHfchALlS WA -.8532 



73C7 



NAME 

STREET_ 

CITY 

STATE 



ZIP 



SOCIAL SECURITY NO.. 



NOTE: Please make any necessary 
corrections on the above 
1 i nes . 



TIONS: 



When asked to "check" a box, please use an "X" type check mar.:. The questions 
pertain to the college and vrogram printed on the identvffiatrcn label. A 
proarnn, in this questionnaire, is the course o] study, ma -or, or occupational 
area you followed in the college. Your fesponses are impo'-tanr whether you 
attended part time, full time, day or night. 



.re you on active duty in the Armed Forces? 
* ( ) Yes 
( ) No 

lave you sought employment for which you 
•ere trained or educated? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 

re you presently employed: 
{ ) Full Time 
( ) Part Time 
( ) Not Employed 

lOTE: If NOT EMPLOYED please go to 
question 16. 

^re you employed in the area for which 
'Our program was designed? 
( ) Yes 

() No, but in a related area 
( ) No, in a completely different 
area 

)o you believe you were hired because 
'ou participated in this program? 

) Sone influence 



6. If employed in an occupation OTHER than 
what your program was designed for, v;as 
it because: 

( ) my training convinced me I 

wouldn't like that field 
( ) I found no job opening in my 
field 

( ) the pay is better in my present 
job 

( ) I entered employment in my field 

and changed 
( ) other . 



7. Was this program important to your success 
on your first job after leaving this 
program? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 

8. Were you employed in your present line of 
work BEFORE entering this program? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 
If YES: 

( ) did your training lead to a 

better job 
( ) a higher salary 
( ) securing your present position 
) other 



C small Kimbcvc appeaving at the left of the answer boxes are for College use in 

™ compiliyig tlic qucotionnaive data. 
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9. What was your total MONTHLY salary on 
your first job after attending this 
college: 

Beginning salary: 
'^^ ^ ^ Below $300 
$300-$399 
$400-$499 
$500-5599 
^ $600-$700 
( j above $700 

Starting Employment Date: 

36 



15. 



1*0 



Month 
Year 



Present salary: 

( ) Below $300 

) $300-$399 

) $400-$499 

) $500-$599 

) $600-$700 

) above $700 

10. What is your present job title as 
listed by your employer? 

101 



11 



Are you self-employed? 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 



12. As a result of your WORK EXPERIENCE, 
what additional courses or skills 
would improve this program? 



121 



13. As a result of your WORK EXPERIENCE, 
what courses or training activities 
would you reconinend be dropped? 



131 



14. 



Were you assisted in getting your first 
job after leaving by any of the following? 
( ) by faculty 

( ) by college placement office 
) by acquaintance 
) by Employment Security 
) by Advisory Committee 
) wasn't looking for a job 

) other ^ 

) was not assisted 



57 



1 51 



16, 



17. 



If you are working in the occupation you 
were trained for, would you recommend 
this program to others? 
{ ) Yes 
( ) No 
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18. 
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For what reasons? 



Have you continued your 
leaving this college? 
( ) 



education after 



( ) 



If 



Yes 
No 

(If NO, continue below 
dotted line) 

YES: 
( ) Full Time 
( ) Part Time 
Did you attend a: 
( ) 2-year college 
) 4-year college 
) voc-tech insti tute 
) business college 
) other 



Did you complete 
( ) Yes 
( ) No 



the above education? 



Are you planning to continue your 
education? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 



If 



YES, are you planning to attend: 
( ) 2-year college 
4-year college 
voc-tech institute 
business college 
other 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



If you have continued your education, did 
your program here play an important part 
in your education after leaving this 
college? 

( ) Yes 
( ) No 
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Comment: 



If you have continued your education, do 
you still have the same major field of 
study or program? 
' ( ) Yes 
( ) No 

^ ( ) Other 
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•H a result of your EDUCATION AFTER 25. How could student services be improved? 

LEAVING this college (a) what COURSES 

should be added to the program you " 
were in? 



(b) what COURSES or ACTIVITIES s hou 1 d 
be dropped? 



Would you recommend this program to others? 
M ) Yes 
( ) No 

Please give us your reasons: 



Was your first choice of a major or 
program offered at this college? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 

If NO, what major area of study would 
have been your choice? 



Were your courses helpful in a way other 
than in transferring to a 4-year college 
or working at your job? 

( ) Yes 

( ) No 

If YES, (a) what courses were most 
helpful? 

(b) the least helpful to ypu? 



26. Were you encouraged by college personnel 
to use the library (or learning resources 
center)? 

2^ ( ) Yes 
( ) No 

27. How often did you use the library (or 
learning resources center) facilities 
and services? PI :ase estimate. 

( ) daily 

( ) weekly 

( ) monthly 

( ) once a quarter 

28. What were the most helpful service's the 
library (learning resources center) 
offered you? 

( ) books 

( ) tapes 

( ) copy machine 

( ) study carrels 

( ) microfilm 

3^ ( ) other 



29. What other services should the library 
(or learning resources center) offer? 



30. In which CLASSES did you feel you 
learned the most? ) 

30 1 



What college services did you use while 
attending this school? 

( ) Counseling 

( ) Advising 

( ) Library (learning resources 

center) 
( ) Other 



Who helped you most to decide what 

orograms or courses to take? 

( ) Instructor 

( ) Counselor 

( ) Adviser 

( ) Fellow Student 

^ ) Other 
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31. In what WAYS did the instructors in 
those classes encourage you to learn? 



32. Which CLASSES did you enjoy the most? 
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If you became involved in your 
COMMUNITY (either volunteer or for 
pay) as a result of your program, 
check the appropriate ways: 



36. 



1! 



'6 { ) political activities 

r;s«reational activities 
cultural events 
( ) learning or teaching activities 
( ) special projects (such as 

clean-ups, paint-ups, charities) 
( ) work experience 

other 

none 

Did you receive college credit for 
any of the above? 

■ , ( ) Yes 
) No 

4. What school activities caused you to 
^■^^ become involved? 
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In what community activities could 
students be helpful to the community 
and themselves? 



Did you participate in any decisions that 
affected college policy? 

( ) Yes 

If YES, how were you involved? 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 

( ) 



signed a petition 
attended one or more 
meetings on the subject 
actively campaigned for 
a point of view 
promoted and gave leader 
ship to^a cause 
voted 
other 



( ) No 



If NO, was it because you 

( ) chose not to 

( ) because there were so Few 
chances for a student to 
influence major decisions 
5^ ( ) other 



Make any additional aorments helpw and an the 
back of this page. Please send the completed 
questionnaire back to us in the enclosed self- 
addressed postage paid envelope. Thank you 
for your tif In helping us to evaluate the 
pvogvarrz you nave taken at the College. 
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CHAPTER 9 
VOCATIONAL FUNDING 



Coincident with SCR-23, the Legislature passed two additional resolutions 
specifically dealing with funding and cost analysis of vocational programs. 
SCR-2 mandated a study of vocational program costs and distribution mechanisms in 
secondary schools and vocational-technical institutes. SCR-3 was a similar 
resolution applying to the State's community colleges. 

Vocational funding and allocation mechanisms are specifically mentioned in 
SCR-23. Early in the planning stage the SCR-23 Steering Committee decided not to 
duplicate the studies outlined in SCR-2 and SCR-3. The Committee planned that 
the Advisory Council was to refer to both studies in SCR-23 with comment on 
acceptance or rejection of recommendations arising from both resolutions. 

4 

SCR-2 

The purpose of SCR-2 as stated in the resolution is to "...include a detailed 
analysis of the cost of vocational programs which are here defined as a single 
course or a series of related courses offered concurrently or over a designated 
span of time that constitute a total educational effort in preparing students for 
a specific occupation, among all of the local school districts currently offering 
vocational classes; and to "...undertake a study to determine the feasibility 

of the use of a single comprehensive ur.ified distribution mechanism for federal 
and state funds made available to the common schools; ..." 

The Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, with the assistance of 
a steering committee of affected state agencies arid a broader based advisory 
committee, presented an excellent analysis in their preliminary report dated 
September 7, 1972. The recommendations contained in the SCR-2 report are listed 
in Appendix 9 A. 
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SCR-23 

The purpose of SCR-3 from the language of the resolution is to *\ . .determine 
the feasibility of the use of a comprehensive unified distribution mechanism for 
federal and state funds made available to community colleges;.,.'* and to 
"...determine the costs of the various education 1 programs conducted by the 
individual community college including vocational programs which are defined as a 
single course or a series of related courses offered concurrently or over a span 
of time that constitute a total ^educational effort in preparing students for a 
specific occupation;..." 

At the time this report was reproduced, the report on SCR-3 was unavailable. 
However, the Advisory Council has had the opportunity to review the community 
coa ege enrolluent and instructional cost ^^nalysis which we understand will be 
a part of the final SCR-3 report. This appears to be a worthwhile analysis of 
vocational program costs compared to academic. 

Funding Flow 

The source and flow 3f vocational funding is illustrated in Chart 9.1. The 
purpose of the chart is to reduce the complexity of vocational funding to a graph 
depiction of money flow from the source to the local school districts, vocational- 
technical institutes and community college districts. The amounts are rounded 
jiigures from the 1971-72 school year, except for the 1970-71 community college 
appropriation. 

The amount listed under local funding and state funding for common schools in 
total is correct, but the split-out is based upon .2 money only. It appears to be 
impossible to accurately split local from state funds because of the equalization 
formula ^nd the manner in which associated records are kept in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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CHART 9.1: FLOW OF VOCATIONAL FUNDING - STATE OF WASHINGTON 




See notes on next page 



NOTES TO CHART 9-1 



1. The source of all data v;as the Coordinating Council for 
Occupa t ional Educat ion . 



2. The figures are from fiscal year 1972 results. 



3. The main purpose of the chart is to depict sources and flow of 
vocational education funding. Although the dollar amounts cited 
are FY 1972 actual, they have been rounded for clarity. Due to 
this fact and note A. below, the data denicted are subiect to 
some correction. 



The total state and local dollars reported as going to local school 
districts and \/ocat iona 1 - techn ica 1 institutes was $30.1 million. 
This amount was divided into $22.6 million state and $7-5 million 
local to depict the local funding source. Without extensive data 
analysis, it was impossible to show an actual amount for local. 
The $7-5 million is an estimate based upon general analysis of the 
common school distribution formula and actual breakdown from 
vocat iona 1 -techn ica 1 institutes. 
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APPENDIX 9A: RECOmiENDATIONS FROM^SCR-2- 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
CONTAINED iN SCR-2 REPORT, SEPTEMBER 7, 1972 

RECOMMENDATIONS—SECONDARY VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Recommendations are as follows: 

1. That excess costs, as they pertain to vocational education, be defined. 
A determination should be made as to whether "excess costs** are those 
funds in excess of funds available to a district bv the distribution 
formula, excluding the .2 factor, plus federal funds, or if '^excess 
costs'* are the costs of vocational education that are greater than the 
secondary m vocat ional costs of the individual school district. 

2. That the approval of the vocational education program of a district be on 
the basis of a total planned program that meets the requirements of the 
State Plan for Vocational Education. 

3. That vocational education programs be funded on an eligible program cost 
reimbursement basis. 

4. That existing st£»ndards^ f or vocational education programs be expanded to 
include standards for the funding of excess costs. Such standards might 
provide: 

a. A basis for determining allowable levels of direction, supervision, 
guidance and counseling. 

b. Maximum and minimum teacher-pupil ratios allowable for each service area 
of vocational education. 

c. Maximum and minimum class hours for vocational classes. 

d. PrcJvisions to insure acceptable teaching schedules — extended contracts 
where necessary. 
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e. Assurance of proper equipment for vocational classes and tlu maintenance 
of adequate inventory records.^pf equipment. ^ 

f. Maintenance of an accounting system adequate to use as a basis of funding,. 

g. Other standards as needed to implement this change. 

5. That the present .2 factor for approved vocational classes be continued through 
the 1973-74 school year and that secondary vocational offerings be approved and 
funded on a total vocational program basis beginning with the 1974-75 school 
year. (A minimum of one year would be required by the school districts and the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction to make this transition.) 

6. That the funds currently generated by the .2 vocational factor be used beginning 
in 1974-75 to reimburse districts for excess costs of vocational education on a 
program cost reimbursement basis, if the present distribution formula is 
continued. If the decision is made to treat secondary vocational education as 

a categorical program, the recommended changes in the vocational education 
standards would make them appropriate for use in the total funding of 
vocational programs. 
7^ That an improved method of reporting vocational enrollment in districts 

operating on "modular schedules" be developed if per-pupil funding is continued. 

RECOMMENDATION—VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 
it is the recommendation of this report that no immediate change bejrude in the 
method of providing state support to the vocational-technical institutes. However, 
it is recommended that the vocational-technical institutes prepare their biennial 
budget requests on a program budgeting basis. It is further recommended that if 
the biennial budget requests are prepared on a program budgeting basis that 
consideration be given to approving the offerings of vocational-technical institutes 
on a total program basis rather than on a class basis and to funding the total 
program of vocational-technical institutions on a program cost reimbursement basis. 
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CHAPTER 10 



ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Since the creation of the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education in 
1967 (RCW 28B.50.I60), there l^as been understandable concern regarding the effective- 
ness of a coordinating body between two educational delivery systems. The cited 
statute seems to envision the Coordinating Council's purpose as facilitating the 
greatest possible coordination and cooperation between educational agencies within 
the state and between rhose state agencies and federal government. The only effective 
power given to the Coordinating Council, however, was through "the preparation, 
adoption and certification of the State Plan for Vocational Education" which is the 
Plan required by the U. S. Office of Education to be eligible for federal vocational 
monies. Thus, the organization structure was a prominent inclusion for study in 
SCR-23. 

Survey of Local Director s 

The State Advisory Council decided to examine organizational structure from the 
point where services are delivered looking up into the structure rather than the 
traditional way of examining the organization from the top down. The approach was 
to interview vocational directors from common school districts, vocational- 
technical institutions and community colleges. The list of directors interviewed 
and the interviewing questions are found in Appendix lOA. All interviews were 
conducted by one skilled interviewer and the interviews averaged one and one-half 
hour in length. The intent was to identify problem areas in the minds of the local 
directors. 
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As one would imagine, a variety of problems was mentioned; hov;ever, there 
was consensus on the following: 

1, Apparent inability of the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
to resolve conflicts between various delivery systems of vocational 
education, 

2, Apparent failure on the part of the Coordinating Council to provide signifi- 
cant data on vocational training needs within our State. 

3, Apparent lack of attention by the Coordinating Council in providing and 
updating curriculum guides, 

4, Apparent failure on the part of the Coordinating Council to uniformly apply 
rules and regulations under the State Plan, or to adopt rules and regulations 
broad and flexible enough to allow uniform application as well as desired 
control , 

5, Apparent lack of assistance from the Coordinating Council to small school 
districts in terms of: 

a. Knowledge of current vocational education needs, objectives, and 
policies, 

b. Knowledge of funding availability. 

c. Knowledge and technique of program development and proposal writing. 

d. Knowledge and technique of program evaluation. 

A majority of the directors intervicvod favored reorganization of vocational 
education at the state level, but there was no clear agreement on how or whv. 
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Recently Lhe Coordinating Council for Occural lonril Kduoal ion autliorizod its 
executive ot'fieer, Mr. Arthur Biiinie, to proceed witli j^lans to reorganize the 
Coordinating Council for Occupational Education staff. The plan for reorganisation 
ticcording to Mr. Binnie, is designed to en<jbIo tlie effective discharge of nine 
areas of res|>ons ib i ! i t y as identified by Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education staff. Tliese are shown in Al^pendix I OB. The new plan of organization is 
sliown in chart form as Appendix IOC. Main purposes of the revised organization, 
according to Mr. Binnie, are to: 

1. Kinpliasize ctirriculum development and performance standards. 

2. Strengtlien tlie quality assurance (auditing) function, • 

3. Rlevale tlie importance of planning and forecasting. 

4. Pull togetlier special activities sucli as Resea,rch, MDTA and Fire Service 
Tra in in^ . 

The Coordinating Council is sclieduled to approve the org<in i zat i on plan, 
undoubtedlv, wicii some minor revisions over wiiat is presented in Appendix iOC. 
Ft, therefore, is too earlv to determine the effectiveness of the reorganization 
plan. H(>wever. tlie I i rst three purposes mentioned by Mr. Binnie do soem to address 
two major concerns pointed out by local directors. 

TJio_ E d ik: aj: I ona 1 Ameiidmeii t s of 1972 

Public Law 92-318 says that a state shall establish or designate an existing 
agency to be a Post seconda ry i'Muc^ition Commission. The State Commission shall 
develop a statewide plan for the expansion and /or improvement of post secondary 
<»ducation ,irogr<uns in community colle:.;es, including recommendations tor the 
mod ij* i c«it ioiTi^ of state plans for federally assisted vocational education as JLhoj/ 

Jl^J/y^A ^" ' ^ ^ ' • I'ederal reMuirement, obviouslv, inserts a 

new , and uns^night Victor into the organizational 'juestion. 
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Section 1202 of the P.L. 92-318 says, "Any Slate which desires to receive 
assistance under section 1203 or Title X shall establish a State Commission or 
designate an existinn State agency i^r State Commission (to be known as the State 
Commission) which is broadlv and e<|uitably representative of the general jniblic 
and public and private nonprofit and pro)^rietarv institutions of postsecondarv 
education in the State including community colleges (as defined in Titie X), 
junior colleges, postsecondary vocational schools, area vocational schools, 
technical institutes, four-year institutions of hi'-;her education and branches 
thereof." 

It is then obvious that no existing aj^^ency, as it is now constituted, would 
meet the above criteria. 
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APPENDIX lOA: LOCAL DFRECTORS/ADMINISTRATORS INTERVIEWED 
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APPKNDIX lOA: LOCAL DIRI-CTORS /ADMINISTRATORS INTF.RV I KWL D 



Common School D l s t r i c t s 
Janet Sweenc> , Horn'.' and Fnmily Li fc/Vocjt iona 1 Coord in;it ion , M^rvsville 
Lc^sl 'ic Adnms, Coordin^Uor, Tri-Citios ArcM Occ^upnt iiMvi 1 KdncnLion 
K. J(^soj)li Brisson, Director of ViH\]t ion;il l-:duc-aL i on , Nortlislioro 

Vocat ional-Techn Lcnl Inst it tit ions 

Lawrence Belka, Vocational Guidance Counselor, Bellin^Uiam 

Technica 1 Schoo 1 

Fred'Miner, Administrator for Vocational Kducati-.n, Clover Park l-ducation 

Center , Vocat i ona 1 — Tcclin i ca 1 D i v i s i on 

Robert Boyden, Planning Director, Lake Washington Voca t iona 1 -Techn i cal School 



Community Col le^^es 

C. A. Bradley, Vice-President of Occupational Education and Spcn-ial Services, Seatth 

Community College 

Alvin Danielson, Dean of Ins t rue t i cnv, Si^-^kane Falls Commtinitv Coller.e 
Wayne Johnson, De<m of Inst ruct Lon , Wenatchee Valley Coliej;e 
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ORGANMZATI'X: STUDY 
INTKRVIKWKR QUKSTIONS 



1. W'nat is tho purnc^se of CCOK? 



liow clocks itHTeliite to Super intendenl ot" PubJic ]nst:ni<"t ion? To Statc*^ 
Hoard for Comnunity College Education? 



3, Is the purpose of CCOL beinR met? 



4. Hov; does comniun i cat i on work between CCOK and the two operating; agencies? 



5. Describe vour communications witli SliCCK and/or SPI. With CCOK stafi. 
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Are .authorities and responsib i J i t ics clear-cut and defined? 



Is it clear with whom vou deal to get information, pi igram assistance 
and program approval? 



Do vou get the tvpe of state staff assistance and support vou need to 
do vour job effect ivelv? 



Will an organi2ation change(s) alleviate problems vou have described? 
How? 
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APPKNDIX I OB: ARI'AS OF ACTIVITY AS IDENTIFIED BY COORDINATING 
COUNCIL FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
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APPENDIX IOC: COORDINATING COUNCfL FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROPOSliD STAFF .rIORGANIZATlON 
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